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Editorial. 


NE congress or convention of eminent persotis, 
well disposed and desirous of promoting peace, 
will not bring the millenium, but every little 
helps. The court of arbitration at The Hague 
has done all that ought to have been expected 

of it, and yet it has fallen far short of the hopes of its most 
ardent friends. All that we have reason to expect during 
the lifetime of this generation is that a few, perhaps half 
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a dozen, of the most enlightened nations, with their re- 
spective rulers, shall agree, so far as lies in them, to live 
peaceably with all men. But any one, with half an eye 
enlightened by experience, can see that Russia, England, 
France, and Germany are straining with all their might 
to maintain, each one, the advantages which it claims, 
without breaking the peace. They are striving indeed to 
avoid war. But because they are all intent upon certain 
vast gains and privileges, which they are afraid of losing 
to another nation’s advantage, they hold each other at 
the cannon’s mouth, willing to be peaceable, but preparing 
for war. In this matter they are not altogether free 
agents, because at any moment Moslem or Buddhist fa- 
natics may proclaim a holy war) w 28 ~ lve all nations in 
the horrible consequences. The gain we tiave made in 
the interests of peace appears in this. The strong nations 
are now holding back, trying to prevent wars which once 
they would eagerly have invited. 


wt 


Wuat would have happened if within one week the 
President of the United States and his suite, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury with his attendant clergy, and Mr. 
J. P. Morgan with his friends had been killed in railroad 
accidents? The trains conveying these personages barely 
escaped, in collisions which, had the conditions been 
slightly different, might have resulted in total wreck. By 
chance or by miracle the President’s train escaped because 
for the moment it happened to be running at the rate of 
three miles an hour instead of sixty. If these accidents 
had caused the death of these illustrious personages, would 
not public sentiment have demanded immediately and 
peremptorily that there should be a more exact and rigid 
supervision of the train service of this country? Thou- 
sands of lives are lost by the chances of the service. 
Mostly these are the lives of the employees and not of 
passengers. In the vast and rapid expansion of the rail 
road systems of this country it is inevitable that there 
should be loose joints and unprotected places in the plan 
of operation. But vigilance should be applied first of all 
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to the safety of all concerned. We believe that the ma- 
jority of railroad employees are overworked. Men who 
must be alert and wide awake every moment of their 
working hours ought to have abundant rest and recrea- 
tion. Reform might begin here. 


Td 


THE Ministers’ Institute at the Hackley School was, so 
far as the interest and pleasure of the members were con- 
cerned, a radiant success. Concerning the loyalty of the 
members in general, as shown by the number present, the 
less said the better. Like everything that is done at the 
Hackley School, the proceedings were marked by a gra- 
cious dignity, and the work of the Institute was subtly in- 
terfused with an atmosphere of genial good fellowship that 
was altogether charming. Much was due to the hosts, 
and still more to the essayists and speakers, who main- 
tained a high level of discourse that provoked the members 
to high thinking. To attain it they were not reduced to 
the lower level of plain living, but fared sumptuously 
every day in the midst of a landscape second to none for 
romantic beauty and attractiveness. For all the members 
of the Institute who wished to attend, but were prevented, 
we offer condolence and regret. To those who might have 
attended, but carelessly let the occasion pass, we respect- 
fully suggest that the expenses were heavy compared with 
the number present, and the treasurer will welcome all 
additions to the cash on hand. For further particulars 
see the secretary’s report next week. 


OJ 


THERE have been many jibes and jeers at the expense 
of the schoolmen who are said to have discussed the 
question, How many angels could dance on the point of 
a needle? But the question now discussed by scientific 
men concerning the nature of molecules, atoms, elec- 
trons, and other infinitesimal forms of matter are quite 
as far away from the ordinary thoughts of the practical 
man of affairs as were the speculations of the schoolmen. 
Possibly both may tend in the same direction. ‘There is 
nothing whatever inconceivable in the thought that a 
spirit might find its home in an atom which was inhabited 
by as many other spirits as there are electrons in an 
atom of matter. There is nothing absurd in the idea 
that as many souls as would furnish with life as many 
bodies as this earth could support might find abundant 
room in the molecule, compared with which the point 
of a needle would be a mountain peak. The schoolmen 
evidently were trying to get rid of materialistic ideas of 
the spiritual life. They were trying to suggest the pos- 
sibility of the existence of spirits entirely released from 
the limitations of the bodily life. Taken in this way we 
may regard their speculations as profound and even 
prophetic. They would understand and rejoice in these 
modern ideas in which matter itself seems almost to dis- 
appear as matter, and reappear as a manifestation of 
energy which may be conceived of as an output of mind. 


wt 


THERE are in nature and human life checks and bal- 
ances not of human contrivance which keep the efforts 
of men within certain limits. This was the justification 
of the old motto laissez-faire, of which, as applied, the 
meaning was, Let things take care of themselves: the 
laws of demand and supply will regulate the rate of 
wages and the price of commodities. We have learned 
that much can be done by regulation, but we are learn: 
ing the limits beyond which regulation is of no avail. 
We find that it is possible to do the work of the world 
in fewer hours and with better pay, but the hours must 
not be too few nor the wage too high, else the demand 
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ceases. Strikes and corners often succeed, but only 
when conditions are favorable. ‘The corner in the cotton 
market last year was made possible by a short crop of 
cotton, foreseen and taken advantage of by shrewd 
speculators. Had the crop been abundant, the corner 
would have vanished, and the speculators would have 
been left to speculate upon the uncertainty of human 
affairs. Nature has a place for those who plan and those 
who work, those who lead and those who follow; and 
the prosperity of all classes will be best secured when 
to each one is given all the advantages which are pos- 
sible within the limits of natural law. ‘Through socio- 
logical experiments of every kind we are now testing, 
exploring, and defining the possibility of progress in all 
directions. We need be afraid of no honest experiment 
fairly tried, because nature will fix the bounds beyond 
which will lie not progress and success, but disappoint- 
ment and failure. 
Sd 


THE social diseases of a great population suddenly en- 
riched, with motion in all directions made easy, will be 
quite different from those of a stationary and rural popu- 
lation where every one is under the scrutiny of his neigh- 
bor. If there is any truth in the doctrine of evolution, it 
was to be expected that what has happened in our time 
would happen. The meaning of the evils we confront 
is that new times demand new men and women of a 
higher order. We need men and women of more will 
power, with a wider outlook upon life, those who will 
see the great, new prizes of pleasure and success which 
may be won in unlawful ways and who will not be tempted 
by them. ‘The times call for those who are able to do 
things. But a limited intelligence is needed for one 
who would scold, find fault, and criticise his neighbors 
when the floods are out. We need those who in the moral 
and social world can do what our government is doing 
for the arid lands of the West. The spring floods and 
mountain streams which once ran to waste, or worked 
havoc in the plains, are now held back with strong em- 
bankments, and with skilfully devised locks and chan- 
nels are let loose to bless and fertilize the wilderness and 
the desert. ‘There are social deserts, and there are floods 
of immorality; but there are no human impulses which, 
being rightly controlled and guided, will not end in bless- 
ing. 


How Peace comes. 


The person who invented the phrase, ‘‘the fulness of 
the time,’’ must have been a philosopher who took long 
views and saw how sure and slow was the coming of the 
good things which in their fulness blessed the world. 
In him who stands just at the fulness of the time when 
all things are ready there may be fulfilled the hopes and 
plans of the noblest souls in a thousand years. After 
a hundred disappointments at last the fulness of the 
time comes, and that which was hoped for, worked for, 
and despaired of, suddenly appears, and the souls of 
men are satisfied. He who wrought a score of years 
or a hundred years before the appointed time may have 
seen no fruit of his labors, and yet may have helped to 
bring about the final triumph as certainly as if he had 
lived to see it. At the level of the sea, water will not boil 
at 210° Fahrenheit, no matter how much we long for it, 
and yet he who has provided that degree of heat will 
make it easy enough for him who can add but a little 
fuel to the fire. 

Universal peace is surely coming, but the doubters 
say it is no nearer now than it was fifty years ago,—not 
so near as it seemed eighteen hundred years ago when 
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war ceased in the Roman empire for fifty years. But 
no effort tending in that direction has ever been wasted 
or lost. Five hundred years before Christ the prophets 
thought they saw near at hand the time when men would 
learn war no more, and now twenty-five hundred years 
later men are learning war more than ever in the his- 
tory of the world. Great battles have been fought, 
surpassed by none in history for the resolution and brav- 
ery with which hundreds of thousands of men have 
sought each other’s lives, in a cause of which the merits 
were known by not one in a thousand of those who 
fought and died. Tentiyson in the early part of the last 
century was sure that the great days of peace were com- 
ing when reason and justice would take the place of 
angry strife and contention. 

But one need not be a fanatic to see that the teaching 
of wise men, the passionate declarations of prophets, 
the songs of the poets, and the plans of all well-wishers 
and right-doers are taking effect in many ways, in many 
lands, to an extent unknown before. ‘The very failure 
of the czar to use the court he founded at The Hague has 
brought out in sharp relief the contrast between the 
horrible and useless war that he is waging and the better 
way of peaceful arbitration which he commended, but 
from which he was diverted by the wiles of cunning and 
wicked men. ‘The kaiser has a reputation for belliger- 
ency, and yet he carefully abstains from war. ‘The dis- 
position of every other monarch in Europe is peaceful. 
There is no one of them who would not shrink with hor- 
ror from the prospect of exposing his own subjects to 
calamities such as now afflict the armies of Russia and 
Japan. 

To bring in the reign of universal peace it is only nec- 
essary to add a few links to the arguments which prove 
that, for the world at large, war threatens peace and 
prosperity, that the welfare of all nations is bound up 
with that of any and every nation, and that universal 
justice and fair play will of necessity bring peace to all 
nations. When it is seen that for virile energy, for cour- 
age, for adventure, for all the chivalrous qualities which 
mark the better side of war, there is an open field and 
ample opportunity offered by exploration, the conquest 
of the desert, by pestilent diseases of every kind, in the 
pursuits of science, in the applications of discovery for 
the improvement of human life, there will come a fresh 
wave of enthusiasm in which will be taken up the sayings 
of prophets, the songs of poets, the hopes of reformers, 
and all the glad, great sayings and doings of the past 
to cause a general rejoicing and agreement such as the 
world never saw before. We may die without the sight 
of these things; but every word rightly spoken and every 
deed well done will help on to the end desired, hoped 
for, and worked for. 

Whenever we can replace warlike sentiments by other 
sentiments equally virile and stimulating to the imagina- 
tion, the popular vote will be against war. As the case 
now stands, there are many who are not cruel, blood- 
thirsty, or insensible to the rights of others, who are 
charmed and blinded by the better qualities manifested 
by men who fight and die on the field of battle. In the 
war now going on in the East there have been exhibi- 
tions of patience, fortitude, self-sacrifice, and heroic 
endurance of suffering for the sake of an ideal of loyalty 
and duty which are not surpassed by any of the advo- 
cates of peace. These things give color to the argument 
that there are things worse than war which, it is said, 
cannot be wholly bad when it bears such admirable fruits. 
Let it be seen by every one that peace does not involve 
the decay of all the virile sentiments, impulses, and pas- 
sions which are now exercised in war, and the advocates 
of war will lose their strongest argument. The people 
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at large have a healthy horror of everything that can 
be described as weak, cowardly, tame, and mean-spirited. 
They admire vigor, courage, sagacity, and other active 
powers and qualities which are always manifest in time 
of war. To bring out these qualities and give them proper 
direction and employment is the task to which peace- 
makers may now give their attention, with hope of suc- 
cess never possible before. 


The Mystic. 


We are often led to ask, In what essential respect does 
mysticism transcend ordinary religious experience? Is 
it a higher or lower grade in the great school of spirit- 
uality? Its manifestations are found among savages 
and among philosophers and seers of high intellectual 
power. It has numerous shadings and no hard and fast 
dividing lines. The religious sense, we are told, is often 
opened with trance, ecstasy, vision, convulsions, and 
fanatical manifestations both painful and horrible. 

Again we are told it is a deeper and closer union with 
God that wraps the soul away from material things 
and opens the inner sense to vision, to voices, to celes- 
tial sights and sounds. Its aspects are many, from the 
dervish who runs howling through the streets, cutting 
himself with a knife, to Saint Francis and Saint Cath- 
erine, the sage Swedenborg, Mme. Guyon, Jacob Bohme, 
Molinos, who claim to have experienced what is not re- 
vealed to the average Christian, whose walk and conver- 
sation are no way out of the common, and whose high- 
est religious experience is a kind of sublimation of the 
moral sense, a mode of right thinking and right doing 
which springs from no extraordinary experience, but is 
a habit of the mind more than a passion of the spirit. 

This reasonable, practical, common-sense religion is 
beautiful and noble in our eyes. It is sane, healthy 
even, in its course. It may not have sun-smitten peaks 
of ecstasy, no Patmos or Pentecostal day. It has no 
black abysses of remorse and repentance, but it is like 
an even flowing river that fertilizes the fields. 

Again we ask, Is mysticism a delusion, a disease of the 
nerves, an unhealthy excitation of the emotional nature 
due to the subconscious personality? Is it a hypnotic 
influence by which the subject hypnotizes himself and 
believes devoutly in his delusion? ‘There is too much 
testimony as to its workings from sources not to be 
despised or regarded as the ravings of lunatics to pass 
it by with scorn or even with indifference. It has ac- 
companied most forms of religion from their inception, 
and has hada share proportionately larger than the body 
of proof and the testimony of the senses. Great mysti- 
cal contagions have passed over societies and nations 
in tidal waves. The power of Mohammed was a pos- 
session. Peter the hermit and his hoard of frenzied 
crusaders were prompted by a mystical: passion that 
seized on communities like fire on a field of stubble. 
The early Quakers, the Anabaptists, the Methodists of 
our own day, have felt these influences in differing de- 
grees. Psychologists are scanning these strange mani- 
festations with critical eye. Beyond the mere fact 
it cannot be said that much light has been thrown 
upon their relation to the deeper truths of religion. 
It is easy to describe the outward show, but the 
principle that lies at the core is still as obscure as ever. 
Temperament plays a great part, but temperament it- 
self is a mystery. 

The greater part of religion is mystical. It expands 
mainly on the side of the infinite, of which we only have 
an intuition that cannot be formulated or reduced to 
proof. We enter that realm by a mystical process: 
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prayer, thanksgiving, aspiration, adoration, are all of 
that strange nature. We cannot even explain their 
efficacy, why they are necessary or how we are prompted 
to such proceedings. We are not far enough along in 
our philosophy to explain the prompting from without 
and the answer from within that puts us upon our knees 
and opens this unknown realm to the gropings and 
yearnings of consciousness. Why should we cry out 
to a being whom we have never seen, whose audible 
voice we have never heard, with the confident belief 
that we are heard and responded to? ‘The visions 
and auditory marvels of all the mystics that have 
ever lived can show nothing more wonderful than 
this need of speaking into the secret ear of God, and 
the relief it gives to our travail of soul. 

The effort to materialize religion and do away with 
all its divine significance of mystery must be a mistake. 
Here it is at the centre of things. The circumference is 
but an emanation from the soul of our soul, revealed by 
glimpses. The doctrine of union with God is perhaps 
not sufficiently emphasized in pulpits that devote them- 
selves to the modern, practical side of religion. In past 
ages it may have been over-emphasized, while the brother 
perished, and the slave and serf rotted in filth and ig- 
norance. But the pendulum is sure to swing back. The 
great truth that man is a spiritual being with unseen 
relations of grandest import is again to find priests and 
prophets who will declare it with voices of power. If the 
age is material, sordid, low in aim and purpose, it is be- 
cause the vision has been obscured, the heavens have 
fallen to be merely a congregation of vapors; the mys- 
tery has gone from the stars, wonder has faded from the 
soul, reverence no longer presses men to their knees; 
the universe is looked upon as mechanical, a contrivance 
left aside, and perhaps forgotten by the machinist. But 
the mystic is ineradicable in human nature. Its yearn- 
ings, its weakness, its unrest, will again bring in a purer 
age of faith than any known in the past; for who by 
searching can find out the secret of God? 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Summer Work. 


The work at the summer preaching stations has been 
unusually satisfactory this year. Rev. Henry H. Saun- 
derson, secretary of the Hancock Conference, writes as 
follows in regard to the places in that district: ‘ ‘This 
has been one of the best seasons that the work in Han- 
cock County has had in years. Winter Harbor is de- 
termined to settle a permanent minister, who can also 
take the work at West Gouldsboro, Corea, and Prospect 
Harbor. At West Gouldsboro the work has had such 
a revival under Mr. Maxwell as has not come to it in 
ten years. A fair which he carried through cleared 
more than $400 for a free village library. A consider- 
able fund for improving the church property has been 
raised. The treasury of the Unitarian Society is in 
excellent condition. The attendance at the Sunday 
meetings has been exceedingly good, Mr. Maxwell preach- 
ing twice a Sunday. They have invited him for another 
year. At Prospect Harbor Mr. Van Ness has had charge, 
and it has been a good summer for that church. ‘The 
conference was entertained there in August, and was 
a great inspiration, not only to that church, but to all 
the churches of the conference. The next session will 
be in Winter Harbor next August, where Mr. Brundage 
has preached so effectively this summer. He has been 
elected president of the conference. There is a plan 
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also to settle a permanent minister at Bar Harbor, with 
every prospect of success if the right man can be secured. 
Ellsworth has spent between $1,500 and $2,000 on re- 
pairs and alterations of their building, and had a ser- 
vice of rededication the first Sunday in September. 

“Sullivan has had a good summer, and has begun the 
lay meetings that have now been conducted for seven 
consecutive years.” 

Rev. William M. Brundage, who has had charge at 
Winter Harbor, preaching throughout July and Au- 
gust, reports that the congregations have been good 
and that the contributions have been sufficient to de- 
fray all the expenses. He reports further that on Au- 
gust 19, at a meeting duly called, the society was organ- 
ized for incorporation with the name, ‘“The Channing 
Chapel Society of Winter Harbor.” 

At Ocean Point, Me., services have been maintained 
by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson and Rev. Arthur G. Pettengill, 
who report satisfactory results. The services have been 
held in a parlor, it not having been found practicable 
to use the public hall. It is expected that a casino will 
be built before another season, in which our services — 
can be maintained to better advantage. his work 
has also been self-supporting. 

At Naples, Me., services were held in July by Rev. 
William H. Alexander, and in August by Rev. Frank 
A. Pratt. At this place the services are held in a Union 
Church, inasmuch as the majority of the people are 
heartily interested in our methods and teachings. Here 
for the first time the work has been self-supporting. 

At Prout’s Neck services were held during August by 
Rey. Thomas S. Robjent, who reports a good attend- 
ance at the services and an interest so vital that, in his 
opinion, Prout’s Neck should be made one of our per- 
manent summer stations. 

At Hull, Mass., the work of Mr. John H. Lathrop 
of the Harvard Divinity School has for a second season 
won the cordial co-operation of a goodly number of 
people. Little progress has been made as yet in the 
plan for erecting a chapel at Hull, but it is hoped that 
one can be had at no distant day. ‘This station is under 
the direct care of the First Parish of Hingham, which 
contributes, if necessary, $50 for the expenses. 

Register readers have already been informed of the 
gratifying success of the summer meetings at Nantucket 
and at the Isles of Shoals. Those interested in the 
Nantucket meetings have effected a permanent organ- 
ization, to be known as the Nantucket Summer Meet- 
ings Association, and to maintain meetings biennially, 
alternating with the National Conference. 

Throughout July and August Sunday services have 
been maintained at the Stone Chapel on Star Island at 
the Isles of Shoals. The various ministers who have 
been sent to conduct these services have reported favor- 
ably upon the situation. In spite of the fact that ‘the 
patronage of the hotels has not been particularly large 
this season, the services have been well attended by the 
people on the islands, who have expressed gratitude 
that these opportunities have been granted them. ‘The 
collections at the services have been almost sufficient 
to defray the expenses of the preachers. 

It should be added that in all of these summer sta- 
tions the ministers freely give their services, none of 
them receiving more than enough to cover their trans- 
portation and their board, if they are in charge for more 
than a Sunday. It should be remembered, therefore, 
that, while the Association takes the financial respon- 
sibility of most of these stations, and to a considerable 
extent does the administrative work, the work itself 
is chiefly rendered by the missionary devotion of the 
ministers who take charge of it. It is increasingly evi- 
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dent that this kind of summer work can be indefinitely 
extended. We could easily secure the use of innum- 
erable hotel parlors up and down the coast and in the 
interior summer resorts, and, if successful in providing 
such stations with earnest ministers to conduct the 
services, we could very materially extend our influence 
for the good of many souls. The only thing that pre- 
vents our doing this work on a much larger scale is 
our inability to appropriate a sufficient sum of money 
whereby to cover the incidental expenses. Moreover, 
if the work were to become as wide-spread and as sys- 
tematic as it ought to be, it would probably become 
necessary to remunerate the ministers, at least to some 
moderate extent. CHARLES E. St. JouHNn. 


Current Copics, 


WIDE-SPREAD interest has been aroused in the past 
week by the announcement by President Roosevelt on 
last Saturday that he would ask the nations of Chris- 
tendom to join in a second congress at The Hague for 
the promotion of arbitration. ‘The President made his 
promise in the course of a reception to the delegates of 
the Interparliamentary Union, and in response to a 
resolution passed by that body. In announcing his 
intention, President Roosevelt said: ‘‘It would be 
visionary to expect too immediate success for the great 
cause you are championing; but very substantial progress 
can be made if we strive with resolution and good sense 
toward*the goal of securing among the nations of the 
earth, as among individuals of each nation, a just sense of 
responsibility in each toward others, and a just recog- 
nition in each of the rights of others. The right and 
the responsibility must go hand in hand.’’ 


a 


PuBLIC opinion in the South has been stirred by the 
vigorous attitude which a grand jury, sitting in Hunts- 
ville, Ala., recently took on the evil of lynching in that 
State. After a consideration of the conduct of the 
county and city officials in Huntsville that had charge 
of the public peace when Horace Maples, a negro, was 
taken out of the jail and put to death by a mob, the 
grand jurors recommended the impeachment of the 
sheriff, the mayor, and the chief of police, and urged 
the reorganization of the police force with a view to 
prevent the repetition of what the judge, who charged 
them with the duty of the inquiry, termed ‘‘a shame 
brought upon the community.’’ In Selma, Ala., on last 
Friday another grand jury received a vigorous charge 
from the county judge to do their full duty in investi- 
gating the conduct of three white deputy sheriffs and 
seven negroes who are in the Dallas County jail charged 
with the lynching of Edward Bell, a negro, several weeks 
ago. 

a 


_ LEADERS in the cause of reform for the Jews in Russia 
see a distinct hope for a substantial betterment in the 
condition of the Jews and of the mass of the population 
in Russia in a public utterance by Prince Sviatopolk- 
Mirsky, the successor of Von Plehve as minister of the 
interior. In outlining the general trend of his policy 
as virtual ruler of the empire, the prince said, on last 
Friday, that the problem of internal administration in 
Russia is far more complex and delicate than public 
opinion abroad is capable of realizing. ‘‘What the 
situation of the Russian Empire will be a century hence, 
who can tell?” he asked. ‘‘Abroad people speak of 
a new constitution for Russia. Such a thing is im- 
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possible under present conditions; but there is such a 
thing as local self-government, as exemplified in Zemst- 
vos ..., and I am convinced that they contain possi- 
bilities for the amelioration of the condition of the lower 
classes.’’ In speaking of the condition of the poorer 
Jews, he is quoted as saying, ‘‘I desire earnestly to give 
them larger opportunities for life and work.”’ 


st 


Democratic doctrine as the basis of the party’s efforts 
in the present campaign was summarized in the letter 
of acceptance issued by Alton B. Parker at the beginning 
of the week. The document, which had been looked 
forward to as the reply to the President’s earlier dec- 
laration, was regarded by the newspaper press of both 
parties as eminently conservative. Strict adherence to 
the spirit of the Constitution, opposition to ‘‘imperialism,”’ 
and a presentation of the time-honored economic doctrines 
of the Democratic party were its salient features. It 
was conceded even by Mr. Parker’s following that his 
letter lacked that energetic personal note which was 
so conspicuous a characteristic of President Roosevelt’s 
appeal to the voters of the country. 


Fd 


Tat the Japanese forces operating in Manchuria 
intend, if possible, to terminate the year’s campaign with 
the seizure of Mukden and Port Arthur is indicated by 
the activities of the invading armies in the past two 
weeks. To the north three Japanese armies under 
Field-marshal Oyama are closing in upon Mukden with 
the evident intention of carrying out there the military 
coup which they failed to deliver at Liaoyang,—the 
decisive defeat of the main Russian army of about 
180,000 men under Gen. Kuropatkin. At the beginning 
of the week it appeared unlikely that the Russian com- 
mander-in-chief could cope successfully with the situation 
that confronted him. In the south there has been a 
remarkable recrudescence in the activity of the besiegers 
of Port Arthur. Lieut. Gen. Stoessel, who has conducted 
a remarkable defence of the fortress, continues to dispute 
the enemy’s progress with the utmost resolution; but 
it is apparent that the vicissitudes of the siege have 
weakened the garrison materially. 


a 


THAT British diplomacy has achieved important 
results by the treaty between Great Britain and Thibet, 
which was signed at Lhassa recently, is indicated by the 
comment on the situation in St. Petersburg. Cable news 
from the Russian capital last week indicated that the 
Russian foreign office feels that Great Britain has broken 
faith in the negotiation of the treaty, which has the effect 
of shutting out every foreign power except England from 
a direct interest in Thibetan affairs. M. Benkendorff, 
the Russian ambassador to Great Britain, has been in- 
structed to lodge a general protest against the convention 
at the British foreign office, with a view to possible future 
action by the Russian government. It is conceded in 
St. Petersburg, however, that for the present Russia is 
unable to do more than that in the controversy. 


a 


THE fate of Pompeii and Herculaneum is recalled by 
the news from Naples that the eruption of Vesuvius is 
constantly gaining in violence, that a part of the crust of 
the crater has been broken, and that streams of lava are 
pouring down the sides of the mountain. So strong is 
the effect of the warning of ancient and modern history 
upon the inhabitants of the villages in the vicinity of 
the volcano that a large part of the population of the 
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district have deserted their homes and are camped in 
the open air at a safer distance from the point of im- 
mediate danger. The inconsistency of human nature is 
illustrated by the presence of a large number of tourists, 
who, impelled by curiosity, venture so near the crater 
that the police of Naples have found it necessary to take 
effective measures to keep the venturesome from cross- 
ing the limits prescribed by the authorities. 


Brevities. 


Which is better, to do innocent things in a question- 
able fashion or questionable things in an innocent fashion ? 


They who have invented ‘‘the Potter cocktail” lack 
originality. Many years ago in Washington the saloons 
advertised the ‘‘Newman hot scotch.” 


By the average reporter all formal marriage services 
are described as the Episcopal service. But, if as often 
happens, the woman is not asked to obey, they speak 
as if the promise to obey were omitted. There are many 
marriage services which are not Episcopal, and in which 
no promise to obey is exacted. 


All reputable people of intelligence have underneath 
their creeds, theories, philosophies, and declared beliefs 
something deeper than any of these,—that which they 
share with all other human beings of like intelligence 
and good feeling. Hence the congenial relations be- 
tween neighbors of different beliefs. 


Our good friend S. T., who in the Boston Pulot exer- 
cises such a benevolent superintendence of the morals 
and manners of his Unitarian neighbors, was exercised 
by the writing of one of our correspondents from Rome, 
who happens to be not a Unitarian, but the pastor of a 
Methodist church, although his article is published in 
the Christian Register. 


Our neighbors who are still asking whether Unitarians 
are Christians or not would do well to give some atten- 
tion to the other question, Are all Christians good 
men? Are our critics more willing to classify as Chris- 
tians men of doubtful moral character who are orthodox 
in belief than they are to accept Unitarians whose moral 
excellence is unquestioned ? 


The question concerning joy in work is not closed 
when one asserts that certain occupations, like working 
in a sewer, are unpleasant, and that work in them is joy- 
less. We believe any healthy youth may take any work 
that offers, and, if he have a purpose in doing it which is 


above and beyond his work, may have joy even in such, 


labor as is appointed for him, waiting for the time, which 
will surely come, when he will be called up higher. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Peace at any Price. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Will you permit me to call the attention of the advo- 
cates of peace to the condition of China. That great 
empire put away her army, went to making money, and 
is now so helpless that she is plundered and insulted by 
every robber nation. Do the advocates of peace want to 
reduce our country to such a condition? 


ASAPH HALL. 
GOSHEN, CONN. 
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; For the Christian Register. 
Hymn for Universal Peace. 


BY BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY. 


God of the ages, unto thee, 
From near and far, we bring our song 
To lift against a monster wrong 

And swell the anthem of the free - 


We are not free till war release 
His hold upon the minds of men, 
And gospel message charm again 

With thought of universal peace. 


That thought make flesh in statute wide 
To reach across the nation’s bounds 
And put to hush the brazen sounds 

Of muttering war on every side. 


Here in the counsels of a world, 
One in the bond of human weal, 
One in a burning holy zeal, 

Our challenge o’er the earth be hurled: 


That nations rise unto the-height 
And call-of human interest, 
And, seeking human nature’s best, 
In one vast family unite. 


God of the nations, grant that we 
May consecrate our word and song 
That, ringing o’er a world of wrong, 

May rise in glory unto thee. 


An Ideal Holiday. 


A STORY TOLD BY A SOLICITOR’S CLERK. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


‘““Woliday, —1.e., ‘holy-day,—so it ought to be,” 
I said, thinking aloud. 

‘‘Would you have every holiday like Sunday, then?”’ 
asked Fred Orridge, my chum, who shares my rooms. 
‘Sunday is the happiest day of the week. Still” — 

‘““No,”’ I replied, ‘‘a holiday should not be just an addi- 
tional Sunday. It should have a special character of 
its own; and, as holidays come at comparatively rare 
intervals, things might be done on them which it would 
be impossible or undesirable to do every week. In the 
ideal holiday there should be something to satisfy every 
side of our nature,—the physical, the intellectual, the 
moral, and the spiritual. It should have both its 
grave and its gay aspects.”’ 

Our conversation took place one Friday evening just 
before the Christmas recess. I had been working extra 
hard all the week, and was now lounging by the fire, 
realizing how tired I was and how good was rest. ; 

‘‘Well,”’ said Fred, ‘‘suppose you travel about a little 
now in search of your ideal holiday.” 

“T think,” I said, yawning, ‘‘I’ll take an excursion 
through Time instead of through Space.” 

I saw a queer look come into Fred’s eyes: he even 
seemed rather alarmed, though what there was to frighten 
him I am sure I cannot tell. 

‘“Why shouldn’t one travel in Time as well as in Space?” 
I went on, sleepily argumentative. 

“Why not, indeed?” said a voice—not Fred’s. 
be your guide.” 

A figure stood before me—where he came from I know 
not—very different from any I had seen before, except 
in pictures. There was a certain dignity in his bearing 
which was a pleasing contrast to the specimens of human- 
ity that make up the crowd in the law courts, and a 
repose pervaded his features which was very grateful 
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to one who had passed a week of hurry-scurry; but it 
must be confessed his eyes had a drowsy look. He 
wore a flowing black garment, carried a wand in his hand, 
and on his head wore the unusual adornment of a wreath 
of poppies. 

“Who are you?” I asked. 
come from?” 

‘“‘Never mind that,’ he replied. ‘‘I heard you say you 
would like to travel through Time. Behold your guide! 
Neither Time nor Space opposes any obstacles to me.” 

“What are you going to show me?’’ I asked. 

“Well, I heard what you were saying just now. Would 
you like to see some holiday makers of the past?” 

I nodded an assent. 

He waved his wand two or three times over my eyes, 
and I found myself in a large amphitheatre, open to the 
sky, filled with people speaking a language I could not 


‘“‘And where have you 


understand, though from time to time I heard a word 


that carried me back to my school-days. (I never thought 
of the article on the new pronunciation of Latin, which 
was the last thing I had read before becoming so busy.) 
However, a glance at the stage soon showed me where 
I was; for I saw one man standing over another, pointing 
a dagger at his heart, while he looked inquiringly at the 
spectators. Then I saw a mass of downward-pointing 
thumbs,—ladies’ thumbs among them, alas! in no small 
numbers either,—and in a moment the prostrate man 
was dead. Next I heard the roar of a lion and the 
wilder roar of the people,—‘‘Christianos ad leones!’’— 
while a youth, with peerless eyes, came forth to con- 
front the brute. I felt for my walking-stick and was 
leaping toward the stage, but found myself held back 
by an invisible force and compelled to gaze on the horri- 
ble rending of the boy limb from limb. 

‘Take me away!”’ I cried to my companion. ‘‘If you 
have nothing better than this to show me, let me go 
back to the twentieth century,. to the most cockney 
of bank-holiday delights. The lowest of our ‘‘’Arries” 
is a saint compared with those ladies. This is a holiday 
for brutes.” 

The figure waved its wand, and I stood on a village 
green in England. A pole decked with flowers was in 
the midst: boys and girls were dancing round it. A 
pretty, blushing maiden, with a flowery crown on her 
head, queened it over the rest. 

Then various strange figures came on the scene, most 
of the men clad in Lincoln green. One, however, was 
a jolly friar. A saucy damsel was led out by the big- 
gest of the men, and, amid shouts of ‘‘Hurrah for Maid 
Marian!’ ‘‘Bravo, Little John!’ the pair began a 
quaint dance, in which the whole party joined. 

“A very pretty holiday for children,’ I remarked, 
“and for men and women in a childish mood.”’ 

““Come and see what some of the men and women are 
doing,”’ said my guide. 

And I passed over another part of the green, where 
archery was going on, to an enclosed space, where her- 
alds rode hither and thither, and men in armor clashed 
against each other, while ladies- looked on, each 
watching the knight who wore her colors. From time 
to time a combatant fell, and blood flowed. One was 
born out of the lists, a deathlike pallor being seen on his 
face as the helmet-visor was raised; but the ladies sat 
on, still smiling, except one young damsel, who swooned 
away. 

“This is almost as bad as the arena,’ I exclaimed. 
“Let us go. Remember, I belong to the civilized world 
of the twentieth century.” 

“IT thought,” said my guide, ‘‘I had heard of boxing- 
matches and the death of’’— 

“Never mind what you have heard,” I said crossly. 
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‘‘Take me out of this.’’ (N.B.—I had learnt the legal 
maxim, ‘‘When you have a weak case, abuse your oppo- 
nent.’’) 

My guide was certainly very good-natured. He took 
no notice of my captiousness, but led me to a large field, 
where stood three large platforms, labelled respectively 
“Heaven,” ‘‘Earth,’ and ‘‘Hell.” I had a vague im- 
pression of being brought face to face with Adam and 
Eve, Cain and Abel, Noah and various other Biblical 
characters. Their quaint guise pleased me, and I was 
amused when the ‘‘Mrs. Noah”’ of my Noah’s Ark days 
began to discourse somewhat in the style of Mrs. Gamp. 
I did not so much enjoy the horse-play of the Devil and 
the Vice, but nothing seriously annoyed me till one of 
the Shepherds of Bethlehem became a sheep stealer and 
bandied ribald jests with his companions. ‘Then I turned 
away, with muttered words of indignation, among which 
“‘profanity’’ seems to have reached the ear of my guide. 

““But,” he said, ‘‘one of your own teachers says, ‘We 
play with what we love best.’”’ 

‘“Maybe,”’ I replied. ‘‘There are different sorts of 
play. George Macdonald never paid a visit to the Middle 
Ages and saw a Miracle Play.”’ 

“Don’t be too sure of that,’ was the reply. 
to take poets about, they are so appreciative.” 
(‘A well-deserved hit at me,” thought I.) 

“Well,” resumed my patient companion, ‘‘we’ll go 
somewhere else if you don’t like this.”’ 

I stood in an inn-yard. What I saw there I cannot 
describe very distinctly.. Figures, familiar and yet un- 
familiar, passed before me,—Shylock, looking like a 
caricature of himself, confronted by a rough-voiced 
Portia, whose boyish aspect was obviously no disguise; 
Hamlet, thoroughly looking his part, but gabbling off 
his soliloquies, regardless even of stops; Falstaff, fat and 
jolly, the one figure who was just what he ought to have 
been; a gorilla-like Caliban, whose ears could never have 
been open to music or eyes to the greater and the lesser 
light of heaven; some pantomime figures in hideous 
garb, which were supposec to represent Ariel and his 
fellow-spirits. When I had seen these shapes and others 
too numerous to mention, I began to understand the 
lines in Shakespeare’s sonnets disparaging his calling; 
and I could not blame the ’prentice boys who, though 
they laughed at the jokes, yawned during the long 
speeches, nor could I wonder that the courtiers sitting 
in the best places, though they murmured as they list- 
ened to the songs (which were set to really good music), 
“‘T’ faith, he hath a pretty wit,’’ yet showed no awe 
as the tragedies swept on to their dread conclusions. 

‘Dull,’ I heard some say, as they rose to depart. 

‘‘And profane, methinks,” said a sour-visaged man, 
clad in black. ‘‘It came very near to a prayer on the 
stage when the king knelt and uttered the lines :— 


‘*T love 


“My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go,’” 


‘A holiday banquet for the gods!”’ I exclaimed, ‘‘but 
ill-served, and ‘caviare to the general.’”’ 

Next I stood on a vast plain, amid spectators who 
watched with breathless eagerness, as if it were a matter 
of life or death, while dark-haired youths, perfect in 
strength and grace, wrestled and ran. Then superb 
steeds rushed round in the chariot-race, and the victors, 
amid the acclamations of the assembled throng, went 
forward, looking as if they had attained the goal of life, 
to be crowned with a simple wreath of leaves. 

‘‘The perfection of physical culture,” I said. ‘‘But 
what of the mind and spirit? Such faces cannot belong 
to soulless beings.” 

For answer, my guide waved his wand, and I stood 
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in a theatre, open to the sky, within sight of the sea 
and of glorious buildings. Here a chorus, moving in 
graceful, rhythmic step, chanted solemn strains about 
the nature of life, or, in lighter mood, sang the glories of 
their city, or recounted one of the myths of old. Here, 
too, the Titan fire-bringer made his immortal appeal 
to the #ther, the Earth, and the “‘unnumbered laughter 
of the sea.’’ Here stood the heroic maid of Thebes, 
confronting the tyrant with the declaration that above 
his capricious decrees reigned the eternal moral laws, 
and then gladly went forth to die. Here, too, another 
maiden made to her agonized father the touching plea 
that ‘‘life is sweet, is sweet,’ yet anon offered herself, a 
willing martyr, because it was also sweet to die for Hellas. 

All this—and much more that was grand, lovely, and 
pathetic—I heard and saw. Then quaint goat-footed 
creatures came, and with their merriment relieved the 
stress of feeling. And the audience followed along with 
sympathy. To them the tragedy was both a recreation 
and a lesson, and the satyr-play was also welcome in 
its own place. They rose as if well-satisfied: none 
seemed either bored or scandalized. The performance 
had been no mere amusement, and yet it had given the 
most exquisite pleasure. ' 

‘Take me to ancient Greece whenever I want a holi- 
day,’ I said to my guide. But he had vanished—vyan- 
ished just as he had satisfied me. 

‘‘Sleep, gentle sleep, how have I frighted thee!” I 
cried. 

But Isoon found that it was not I that had “‘frighted”’ 
him; for shrill discordant voices broke on my ear, shout- 
ing, ‘“‘Christians, awake!” 


An Experiment in Pessimism. 


Dr. Bisbee, the editor of the Universalist Leader, 
preached last summer a sermon with the above title. 
It now appears in the Universalist Leader. He suggests 
that naturally he is an optimist, but for this occasion 
he proposes to make an experiment in pessimistic re- 
proof and prophecy. He begins with a description of 
life in our times which is certainly pessimistic enough to 
suit the most jaded appetite. There is much truth 
in his arraignment of modern society, but we must take 
exception to such high-colored charges as the following: 

‘Thought is given alone to physical gratification until 
all moral sense is paralyzed, and the one desire is to keep 
up with the procession of revellers headed by the New- 
port group, where we have the exhibition of the best 
educated, the most highly cultured, the best fed and 
best dressed and wealthiest fruit of our national life, 
and are forced to say of it that, with all these envied 
‘advantages,’ not in the worst slums of a great city, 
nor yet in the deepest wilds of savage Africa, is there to 
be found greater debasement of human life or more un- 
paralleled debauchery of morals; where reverence for all 
that is holy is destroyed, the sacredness of the home 
violated by its progressive polygamy; where days are 
spent in idleness and nights in gambling and drink and 
licentiousness.”’ 

There is a Newport group of the kind described, and 
there are in it a few college-bred men; but it does not 
represent the most highly cultured nor the best educated 
class in Newport or any other American city. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, for instance, belongs to the Newport 
group which does represent education and culture, and 
is in no way involved in the scandals of a few conspicu- 
ous families who are regarded as eccentric for their im- 
morality, whether they display their vices in Paris, Lon- 
don, New York, or Newport. 
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But it was not to controvert the doctrine of the ser- 
mon, but to exhibit some of the errors and dangers which 
Dr. Bisbee catalogues. He professes to be only an ama- 
teur in pessimism, and, like all amateurs, he sometimes 
loses his sense of proportion; but for all that he has abun- 
dant justification for his experiment in pessimism. We 
have selected a few paragraphs which do not unfairly, 
we think, show the drift of the discourse :— 


It is in these conditions which foster and are fostered 
by the sordid selfishness whose legitimate offsprings 
are dishonesty, discontent, lust, drunkenness, strikes, 
lynchings, craving for excitement, longing for luxuries, 
the rule of brute force, the love of money, vanity, love . 
of pleasure, loss of the sense of honor, cheap, superficial 
lives whose horizon is the limit of their physical pleasure, 
whose time is measured by the minute hand and valued 
only in dollars, that we have found the causes of the 
present era of religious indifference which has landed the 
Church in its present slough of despond. 

But we are all wrong. The decadence of the Church 
1s not so much due to these-conditions as these conditions 
are due to the decadence of the Church. We have turned 
things right around and have been working at the wrong 
end. As the Church has declined, sin and evil have in- 
creased, and the real problem which we face to-day 
is not this, that, or the other specific evil, but the Church 
itself; for every problem, individual, social, economic, 
municipal, or national, is primarily a religious ques- 
tiOnt eee 

Having taken this position, it is not difficult to continue 
the role of pessimist in our further observations; for the 
Church is in decadence. It has lost its place of influence, 
its pews are deserted, its treasury depleted; and, instead 
of shaping life, it is begging the privilege to live; instead 
of supplying the needs of man, it cries out for men to 
come to its rescue. * In the small town the building stands 
abandoned and going to decay: in the large cities it re- 
treats before the advance of commerce or enters into 
cheap partnership with trade to prolong for a little season 
its galvanized life. There are notable exceptions which 
even the most confirmed pessimist must recognize; 
but we all know the current of life is sweeping away 
from the Church and not toward it, and we must consider 
the causes. 

A great cause, if not the great cause, of the decline 
is found in the fact that the Church has ceased to be a 
church where the people may come for the worship of 
God, and through that worship receive the divine influ- 
ence into their souls, and become almost everything the 
ingenuity of man could conceive. The Church has be- 
come a social centre, a lectureship, a school, a college, 
a literary society, a place of amusement, a bazaar, a 
library, an institution of philanthropy, a nursery, a 
kindergarten, a soup kitchen, an employment bureau, 
or a political caucus... . 

It has donned the uniform of worldliness, and the 
world is laughing at the masquerade. 

The world is not going to the Church for acting any 
more than it is going to the theatre for preaching. The 
Church can worship, it cannot act ; the Church can preach, 
it cannot lecture; the Church can inspire to righteous- 
ness, it cannot teach geography; the Church can feed 
the spiritual life, it cannot run a restaurant. 

And why should it want to? All these things 
good, but they are better done by others. . . . 

Another cause of this Church decline, which is so 
fatal to all things good in the world, is the defection of 
the ministry from its true vocation. For the Christian 
ministry no one can have a higher respect or a deeper 
affection than do we; but in our pessimistic mood we 
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recognize how it has abandoned the Church, which it 
should have sustained. Holdirig the most important 
commission ever intrusted to man, you ministers have 
digged in the ground and hid it. You have surrendered 
your discipleship to divife things in the loss of your sense 
of spiritual values. The note of eternity is gone from 
your message. Instead of preaching to immortal souls, 
you are giving all thought to the welfare of mortal beings. 
The burden of the pulpit’s message to-day is, Lay up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth. How can we in- 
crease the bodily comforts of the people? We must get 
all we can out of this life, for we know little or nothing 
of any beyond. You twist the message of the Master 
and read the text, “‘Seek ye first all these things of earth, 
and the kingdom of heaven shall be added unto you.” 
You have skimmed the surface of Christ’s words about 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and visiting the 
sick, till we have the spectacle of poor, wretched, sick, 
naked, starved souls in sleek, fat, and sumptuously clothed 
bodies. oft 

And you ministers are responsible for this absence of 
soul-life. You have sold your divine birthright for a 
mess of pottage. Go back over your sermons: study 
the lists of topics of ‘‘up-to-date’’ sermons being preached 
everywhere. In how many of them is there a note of 
eternal life? It is all how to get more things,—more 
clothés, more food, more houses, more lands, more money, 
—that some people have too much and others have too 
little. Like beasts we quarrel over a bone that has no 
meat on it. 

How often have you spoken a word about immortal- 
ity? How often have you made a call to the eternal 
life of your people? When you have stood in the presence 
of sorrow, have you said: ‘‘Come, here is comfort. I 
know that my Redeemer liveth, I know we shall live. 
Come, here is peace in the truth of God’’? Or have you 
led them with halting steps into the tangle of your own 
doubts and uncertainties? Do you believe with all your 
heart and soul, so you can speak with confidence, that 
this is not the whole of life which we are spending here 
on this earth? Have you not been laying up the treas- 
ures of your own thoughts and hopes here upon the earth 
instead of in heaven?... 

Once the minister had authority; but you lost it be- 
cause you preached your doubts, because you were not 
sure of anything. Then the people said, Let us have 
less services, and you let them go. The people did not 
want the prayer meeting, let it go. The Sunday-school 
was a burden, let it go. There was no time for family 
devotions, let them go. We have so much to read 
to-day there is no time to read the Bible, let it go. The 
poor, hard-working people were too tired to go to church 
on Sunday, let them go. The ministers argued the neces- 
sity of rest and recreation and said, Take all the time 
for it away from God, he will not mind it! The people 
wanted to go to the parks on Sunday, so the ministers 
said, let us follow them with our services. You follow 
them to the park, and plead for a hearing; but the 
people are gone somewhere else. You have sacrificed 
Sunday, you have sacrificed the service of worship, you 
have sacrificed the Church. 

And the pity of it all is that you have won nothing 
and lost everything, even the respect of those you thought 
to win; for they could not believe you in earnest when 
you were so easy to give up.... 

But this is not all. The spirit of pessimism which is 
upon us carries us still farther, and we find that the 
Christian laity, you men and women of the Church, have 
not taken this divine institution seriously. You have 
not thought of it as of far more lasting importance than 
the government under which you live, of far more vital 
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moment to you than the schools and colleges which you 
generously support and richly endow, yea, far more to 
you in the great eternity in which you must live than 
your homes, your business, your bodies, your very lives. 

If the religion for which the Church stands is true at 
all, itis awfully true. Yet you are giving to it your spare 
change, your idle time, your perfunctory service. You 
may blame the ministers; but what can you expect of 
a minister whom you value at five dollars a year? You 
spend a thousand dollars a year to keep and nourish 
your body, and begrudge three dollars and sixty-five 
cents for your immortal soul. You have no time to give 
to the Church because you put so much into your clubs, 
your orders, your fraternities. You think by buying 
a fifteen-cent ticket to a church supper that it will admit 
you to heaven. You fool yourselves by thinking that, 
when you go to a church concert and hear ragtime 
music or to a church fair and buy a pincushion, you 
are doing the work of the Lord and giving him his due; 
but, when you go up before the gréat white throne with 
that music on your lips and that pincushion in your hand, 
it is not, What will the Lord think of you? but, What 
will you think of yourself? 

You will spend ten times as much on a two weeks’ 
vacation as you do on a year’s food for your immortal 
souls. You have no sense of obligation to your church: 
you give to that if you have anything to spare, you pay 
your bills at the grocery. Why do you not lift your 
church to the dignity that is hers by right? Why not 
recognize that you have a soul, and that you are going to 
have it a good deal longer than you are your body—why 
starve it? Why not see that there is in the church, 
with its service of worship, something which you nba 
and want, and get the best that is there in the best way? 

You have your part in the blame for the decline of 
the Christian Church and the consequences upon the 
world; you have your part in the rehabilitation of that 
Church which alone can save the world from sin. 

But we are only an amateur in pessimism, making 
this experiment. If we were really pessimistic, we 
might have said some plain things which would have 
made an impression. But, in spite of ourself, our opti- 
mism reasserts itself, and we must think upon these things 
in the light of God, who was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be, the same wise, beneficent, and loving 
Father of us all; and in that light, which burns steadily 
through all gloom and darkness and doubt, we see Christ 
reborn into this world through his Church, bringing in 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and to the;service of that 
Church we appeal to you to come with us in a rededication 
of our lives. 


How to Live. 

Custom is a second nature, and no less powerful. What 
is wanting to my custom I hold to be wanting to me, and 
I should be almost as well content that they took away 
my life as to take me from the way wherein I have so long 
lived. I have willingly avoided all confusion in my 
affairs, and never coveted to have my estate contiguous 
to those of my relations and those with whom I coveted 
a strict friendship, whence matter of unkindness and 
fallings-out often proceed. I formerly loved cards and 
dice, but have long since left them off only for this reason, 
that, though I carry my losses as handsomely as another, 
I was not quiet within. 

There is nothing so supple and erratic as our under- 
standing. ’Tis like the shoe of Theramenes, fit for all 
feet: ’tis double and various, and the matters are double 
and diverse too. 

King Ferdinand, sending colonies to the Indies, wisely 
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provided that they should not carry along with them any 
law. students, for fear lest suits should get footing in that 
new. world, as being a, science in its own nature, the 
mother of alteration and division,—judging with Plato, 
‘‘that lawyers and physicians are the pests of a 
country..” ot 

The great and glorious masterpiece of man is to know 
how to live to purpose. All other things, to reign, to lay 
up treasure, to build, are at the best but mere appendices 
and little props. 

Tis for little souls that truckle under the weight of 
affairs not to know how clearly to disengage themselves, 
and not to know how to lay them aside and take them up 
again. 

Yielding and facility do wonderfully honor and best be- 
come a strong and generous soul. Epaminondas did not 
think that to dance, sing, and play, and be intent upon 
them with the young men of his city, were things that did 
any way derogate from the honor of his glorious vic- 
tories and the perfect reformation of manners that was in 
him. And among so many admirable actions of Scipio, 
a person worthy the opinion of a heavenly extraction, 
there is nothing that gives him a greater grace than to 
see him earnestly and childishly trifling, in gathering and 
choosing shells, and playing at ducks and drakes upon the 
seashore with Lelius. Nor is there anything more re- 
markable in Socrates than that, old as he was, he found 
time to make himself to be instructed in dancing and 
playing upon instruments, and thought it time well spent. 
Yet this same man has been seen in an ecstasy standing 
upon his feet a whole day and a night together, in the pres- 
ence of all the Grecian army, surprised and ravished with 
some profound thought. He has been seen to go to the 
war, and with his bare feet to walk upon ice, and he never 
refused to ride the hobby-horse with the boys, and it be- 
came him well; for all actions, songs, philosophy, equally 
become and equally honor a wise man.—Montaigne. 


Free Thought in the Church of England. 


Mr. W. H. Mallock is the enfant terrible of the Angli- 
can Church. In the September number of the Nzne- 
teenth Century he treats the question of free thought in 
the Church of England in such a way as to bring out the 
essential inconsistency of bishops and theologians who 
admit the premises of advanced Biblical critics, and 
then try to save their orthodoxy by new and forced 
explanations. His article is three times too long for the 
space we can afford to give it; but, because it presents 
important facts with lucidity, we present to our readers 
an abstract so made, we trust, as to do no injustice 
either to the author or to those whom he criticises :— 

Discussion is now frequent among our clergy of all 
schools as to why the habit of church going is so gener- 
ally on the decline in this country. According to some 
of them, it is due to the fact that our services are too 
dull; according to others, that they are too ornate and 
theatrical; according to others, to the fact that we hap- 
pen to have no good preachers, or that the clergy are 
‘out of touch with social or political problems, or that 
Sunday excursion trains, Sunday concerts, and bicycles 
are to a growing degree seducing an indifferent multi- 
tude, who once would have gone to church for want of 
something better todo. It hardly seems to have occurred 
to any of the numerous disputants that the fact which 
alarms them may be due to a deeper and far more obvious 
reason, and that laymen may perhaps be ceasing to go 
-to church because our church services are impregnated 
with assertions and implications, many of which they 
have come to doubt, many of which they have come to 
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deny, and some of which even the most reverent of them 
have come to regard with‘ridicule.. - - 

Whether or how far this.explanation is the true one 
is a question which in plain-language I propose to discuss 
here; and in trying to answer.it I shall, instead of dealing 
directly with the state of opinion which prevails amongst 
the laymen of the defaulting congregations, examine 
the opinions openly expressed and taught by the most 
thoughtful and highly educated ‘of the Anglican clergy 
themselves. ~ 

Two incidents have lately occurred within the English 
Church which make such an inquiry appropriate to the 
present moment. Two distinguished clergymen have, 
on account of their published opinions, incurred the 
formal censure of two scandalized bishops. The clergy- 
men I refer to are Canon Hensley Henson and Mr. Beeby: 
the scandalized bishops are those of London and Worces- 
ter. 

Now what is it precisely that these two clergymen have 
done? They have merely ventured to apply to parts of 
the New Testament those methods of scholarship, criti- 
cism, and ordinary common sense-which the Bishop of 
Worcester has been foremost in declaring that we must 
apply to the Old; and, as the honest result of obeying 
both the bishop’s precept and his example, they have 
reached respectively the two following conclusions. 
Mr. Beeby’s conclusion is that the Virgin Birth of Christ 
cannot be reasonably held on the strength of the gospel 
evidence for it. Canon Henson’s conclusion is that 
the gospel evidence is equally worthless in respect of 
Christ’s physical resurrection. 

Both express themselves in the most guarded way 
that is possible for them. Mr. Beeby declares that he 
believes as devoutly as anybody that Christ in some sense 
was veritably God incarnate; nor does he even, so far 
as he himself is concerned, dismiss in so many words the 
Virgin Birth as legendary. He maintains, however, that 
the gospel evidences for it can warrant nobody in demand- 
ing that anybody else should accept it as an historical 
fact; and he farther maintains that such an acceptance 
of it is altogether unnecessary to a full belief in the es- 
sentials of Christian doctrine. He treats it, in short, 
as a kind of pious opinion, which may still be suitably 
entertained by those who like to retain it, but which 
has for the modern mind no importance whatever. 

The doctrine of the resurrection is treated by Canon 
Henson in a way which is more conservative and at the 
same time more frankly revolutionary. He declares 
that he himself believes, and that no one is a Christian 
who does not believe, in the personal resurrection of 
Christ as a central and unquestionable fact; but to be- 
lieve in the fact, he goes on to argue, is one thing, and to 
believe the account of it as given in the Gospels is another. 
It is no exaggeration of Canon Henson’s views to say 
that, according to him, the gospel account is not only a 
tissue of legends, the details of which are quite imaginary, 
but a tissue of legends which degrade a spiritual event by 
materializing it. That the gospel accounts are, as a 
fact, mere legends is apparent, he says, if from nothing 
else, from their absolutely irreconcilable character. 
The stories about the empty sepulchre contradict each 
other in essential particulars. Still more contradictory 
are the stories of Christ’s subsequent reappearances. 
One account assigns them to Galilee, another to the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem. Dr. Sanday, he points out, 
has done his best to reconcile them, but has failed to do 
so even to his own satisfaction. In short, if tried by the 
tests of common sense, the stories of a physical resurrec- 
tion are individually and collectively incredible. These 
stories, however, says Canon Henson, are not the earliest 
accounts of the great event, but the latest. The ear- 
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liest account of it is that given by Saint Paul, who ex- 
hibits its nature in a very different light. Saint Paul 
mentions the appearance of Christ to himself as only 
one of a number of cognate appearances vouchsafed to 
the apostles and ‘five hundred other believers. Saint 
Paul, however, contended with the utmost emphasis 
that the risen body is not flesh and blood. The mate- 
rial body, so he said, perishes: it is the spiritual body 
that is quickened; and this, which is true of the resur- 
rection of ordinary men, is equally true of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, which is the*type of it. Saint Paul’s tes- 
timony is earlier than that of the Gospels: that of the 
Gospels does but debase and overcloud it. Is it pos- 
sible, Canon Hanson continues, to suppose that Saint 
Paul believed, or had even heard of, the story of the 
empty tomb, or looked on, ‘‘as worthy of credence,’’ 
such farther ‘‘materializing details” as Christ’s begging 
his disciples to note that he had ‘‘flesh and bones,’ and 
that he, like them, was able to eat broiled fish? ‘The 
answer must, says Canon Henson, ‘‘certainly be that 
Saint Paul believed nothing of the kind.” ‘The resur- 
rection of Christ, his subsequent reappearances, and his 
ascension were all events that took place on a non- 
material plane, and had, in an objective sense, no mate- 
rial counterparts. He rose and ascended in the spirit: 
in the spirit he reappeared to his disciples, just as he still 
does to those who are worthy of seeing him. 

Here, then, we have within the limits of the English 
Church two examples—specially striking from the manner 
in which they have been obtruded on our notice—of 
the great fact that that modern method of criticism, to 
the results of which every one has abandoned the begin- 
ning of Genesis with equanimity, does not, and cannot 
limit itself to those discredited chapters, but is steadily 
extending itself, and is extending itself with allied re- 
sults, to every part of the Scriptures that deals with 
miraculous events—not excepting those which all the 
churches till yesterday accepted in their literal sense 
as absolutely beyond question, and looked on as the sign 
and essence of the truth of the Christian faith. Now, 
if the opinions of Mr. Beeby and Canon Henson, which 
have so horrified their respective bishops, stood by them- 
selves or if they merely represented opinions which a 
growing number of our clergy are, for personal reasons, 
now coming to share, they might not perhaps possess 
any very great significance. The case is, however, the 
exact reverse of this. Not only do these opinions not 
stand by themselves, but they do not represent any 
mental temper or process which, in any serious sense, 
is peculiar to those who profess them. On the contrary, 
they represent conclusions, or at least the kind of con- 
clusions, to which every competent thinker finds himself, 
as will appear presently, forced to come in proportion as, 
without reserve, he applies to the matters in question 
a certain method of reasoning, or assimilates the accepted 
results which others have reached by means of it. We 
have to do with the results of a method, not of the temer- 
ities of individuals. 

What, therefore, Canon Henson and Mr. Beeby have 
done is to raise in an acute form the two following ques- 
tions: First, how far will this method, if used without 
reservations, necessarily carry any competent thinker 
who adopts it? Secondly, if—as we have seen to be 
actually the case—it is forcing those who adopt it to 
question or repudiate doctrines which all traditional 
orthodoxy regards as essential and fundamental, on 
what grounds and by what argumentative means do the 
orthodox heads of the Church, such as the Bishops of 
London and Worcester, propose to keep the application 
of it within bounds? Let us first see how far, as a matter 
of fact, the application of it unrebuked has gone in our 
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Church already, not only amongst its liberal thinkers, 
but amongst the most conservative also. We will deal 
merely with points of the first importance. 

Let us begin, then, with going back for a moment 
to the opening chapters of Genesis, which the Bishop 
of Worcester notoriously admits to be mythical. So 
far as these merely refer to cosmogony or ethnical history, 
the admission, now so unanimous, that there is no his- 
torical truth in them, need have no direct effect on any 
specially Christian doctrine. These chapters, however, 
contain one incident at all events,—namely, the Fall 
of man, which lies at the root of all traditional orthodoxy ; 
and, though orthodoxy allows us to suppose that the 
snake and the apple were symbolical, it has always 
assumed that they symbolize a definite historical fact, 
of the general nature of which no doubt could be toler- 
ated. This was the fact that the original condition of 
man was happy and free from evil; that from this con- 
dition our first human ancestor fell; and that all the evil 
that now exists in the world is due to his having trans- 
mitted the consequences of his fall to his descendants. 
As Cardinal Newman says, the whole orthodox Christian 
scheme stands or falls with a belief in some great ‘‘ab- 
original catastrophe.’’ But what is the Church of Eng- 
land coming to teach to-day? As Mr. Beeby has pointed 
out, its clergy of all schools have united to throw this 
old belief to the winds; and how general the movement 
has become he illustrates by reference to a work recently 
issued by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, and specially intended to meet the attacks of ration- 
alism. According to this manifesto, the Fall has nothing 
to do, in a literal sense, with the disobedience of any 
primeval ancestor. The child, says the author, is born 
‘‘absolutely without consciousness of sin.’’ The Fall 
comes when the faculty of conscience awakens. ‘‘The 
Fall means the struggle of the twofold nature of 
man.”’ 

Let us next turn to the event which for all the churches 
hitherto has come next to the Fall in point both of time 
and of doctrinal importance. For all the churches hith- 
erto, just as the fall of Adam formed the historical begin- 
ning of all human evil, so did God’s covenant with 
Abraham, as an actual historical event, inaugurate the 
scheme of redemption by which human evil was to be 
remedied. ‘The Bishop of Worcester finds much ambig- 
uous comfort in the thought that, unlike Adam, Abra- 
ham was a real person; but even the conservative schol- 
ars who are the bishop’s closest allies now openly confess 
that this somewhat barren admission is the utmost that 
criticism will allow us; that the story of the patriarch’s 
life has no biographical value; and that God’s tautolog- 
ical covenants with him are as fabulous as the snake and 
the apple. ... 

How completely such views as these revolutionize 
the conception universally prevalent hitherto of the 
meaning of what has been called pre-Christian Chris- 
tianity, and the entire system of theology and apolo- 
getic based on it, is a fact too obvious to require emphasis 
here. And now let us turn from the Old Testament to 
the New, and, putting aside for the moment the views 
of Canon Henson and Mr. Beeby, which orthodoxy still 
rejects, let us see what novel conclusions it has reached 
and promulgated itself. 

In dealing with these conclusions of current Anglican 
orthodoxy, I shall appeal to two of its most distinguished 
and earnest representatives. One of them shall be the 
Bishop of Worcester, the other shall be Dr. Sanday, 
a scholar almost equally famous, with whom the bishop 
has publicly avowed himself to be in the closest sympa- 
thy. We will therefore take the views of these two 
authorities together, and see how far their treatment 
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of the New Testament alters the traditional view of the 
principal events narrated in it. 

They both, then, start with admitting that the Gos- 
pels are full of errors, and demand in various parts very 
unequal credence. The accounts, for instance, of the 
circumstances in which Christ’s discourses were spoken 
were ‘‘often nothing more than vague conjectures of 
the evangelists.”” Inaccuracies of this kind are not in 
themselves important, but the errors of the evangelists 
as historians are far from ending here. ‘‘Subjective 
visions’’ are described by them as objective occurrences; 
for example, says the Bishop of Worcester, the appear- 
ance of the angel to Zacharias, which ‘‘was probably an 
inward intimation represented to his imagination in the 
outward form of an angel.” Similarly, Dr. Sanday 
declares that the “‘incidents of Christ’s temptation are, 
on the face of them, not historical facts.’’ Nor does 
he stop here. The ‘‘casting out of devils’ —of which 
the majority of Christ’s miracles consisted—was not 
really a casting out of devils at all. Christ himself cer- 
tainly imagined that it was so; but he imagined this in 
accordance with ‘‘the ideas of the time,” the assumption 
of these ideas ‘“‘being part of his incarnate manhood,” 
whilst as to the miracles of the loaves and his walking 
on the water, whatever actual incidents may lie at the 
bottom of these, ‘‘a nineteenth-century observer would 
have given, had he been present, a different account from 
that which has come down to us.” Again, says the 
bishop, there are incidents in St. Matthew of another 
class, such as “‘the ass beside the colt,” “‘the mingling 
of gall with the wine,’ and the ‘‘thirty pieces of silver,”’ 
which were ‘‘due to the influence of the language of 
Zacharias and the Psalmist respectively.”? Canon Henson 
has mentioned most of the above points in his recent 
letter to the Bishop of London, remarking, by the way, 
that the present Bishop of Exeter has made equally 
short work with the gift of tongues at Pentecost, which 
cannot, he says, be accepted as meaning that the apostles 
“received the more or less permanent power of preaching 
in foreign languages.” 

But the most important part of the matter is yet to 
come. I called attention just now to Dr. Sanday’s admis- 
sion that: the human knowledge of Christ, who believed 
that he was casting out devils when he was really doing 
nothing of the kind, must have been limited like 
the knowledge of his contemporaries. The Bishop of 
Worcester elaborates this view of the case, with which 
he is in entire agreement, and maintains that Christ 
spoke with superhuman knowledge only about such 
spiritual matters as the moral character of God and of 
man’s proper relation to him, and neither did nor could 
speak otherwise than in accordance with the ignorance 
of his time as to all questions connected with science 
and human history. Thus his acceptance of certain 
prophecies in the Old Testament, in a sense different 
from that which it is possible for a scholar to attribute 
to them, and his evident, but mistaken, opinion that 
the establishment of his kingdom would be immediate, 
neither bind us to accept what scholarship or experience 
have disproved, nor are, on the other hand, inconsistent 
with his truly divine character. 

We have seen with what conscientious boldness, up 
to a certain point, he discards, or is prepared to discard, 
the whole of the gospel miracles as due to the imagina- 
tion, the superstition, or the defective information of 
the evangelists. If we take his admissions together with 
those of Dr. Sanday, nearly every important marvel 
which was supposed to mark Christ’s divinity—the 
angelic appearances which announced it, his typical acts 
of healing, the’incidents of his temptation, his multipli- 
cation of the loaves, his walking’on the water, his trans- 
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figuration, his own prevision of the coming of his divine 
kingdom, the fulfilment of prophecy by the offering 
of gall mingled with wine—are all reduced to “‘ideas 
which are not coincident with facts.’’ We should have, 
in short, a Christ as natural as the Christ of Rénan if it 
were not for the four miracles which our apologists refuse 
to abandon,—his Virgin Birth, his Godhead, his Res- 
urrection, and his Ascension. If, however, we apply 
to the gospel accounts of these the same critical method 
which the bishop has applied to the others, we shall find 
that these four are incomparably the most wnbelievable 
of all, and that the Bishop of Worcester actually admits 
them to be so. He and his friends are perfectly well 
aware that the gospel accounts of the Resurrection and 
Ascension are hopelessly contradictory as they stand, 
and that the Gospels unite in imputing human limita- 
tions to Christ which force us to reconstruct our old ideas 
of his Godhead, and discriminate sharply his divine 
from his human utterances. .. . 

And now let us consider the matter in a more general 
light, with reference to the position not of our clergy 
only, but, as we did at starting; te_that of the laity also. 
How will the latter be affected by such teachings on the 
part of the former as those which we have just been dis- 
cussing ? 

Now, as every one knows, and as the English Prayer- 
book testifies, the series of prodigies which orthodoxy 
has thus represented as facts is a long one. They were 
held to have begun with man’s first appearance on earth, 
and their continuity, and the vital connection between 
the more important of them, have always been held 
hitherto to be essential parts and evidences of God’s 
supernatural dealings with the human race. But mod- 
ern Anglican thought, as represented by the Bishop of 
Worcester, now discards a large number of these as 
entirely wanting in. the character which traditional or- 
thodoxy has imputed to them; and it does so for one or 
other of two reasons,—either that the Biblical evidence 
for them has collapsed under modern criticism, or that 
modern scientific knowledge has shown that they could 
not be true. On these grounds the Bishop of Worcester 
enunciates views which, if they are taken seriously, turn 
the whole of the miraculous incidents of the Old Testa- 
ment into myths, valuable—but valuable only—because 
they convey to the imagination the fact that God, 
before the coming of Christ, was producing a ‘‘need, 
an ideal,’ of him in a ‘‘certain delimited race.” .. . 

To the Bishop of Worcester himself these reasonings, 
no doubt, seem valid. He is convinced beforehand, 
so he has to put no strain on them. But how will they 
strike those whose faith is lost or wavering—those for 
whose benefit alone he finds it necessary to urge them? 
What will such people think of an orthodoxy whose sole 
foundation is a mysterious leap from an idea to a series 
of historical facts? .. . 

I will, in conclusion, merely ask the Bishop of Worces- 
ter, and all the thoughtful and scholarly clergy of the 
Church of England as well, whether the conclusions which 
they have actually already reached and admitted are not 
sufficient to account for a general decline in church going, 
without invoking the assistance of Sunday concerts or 
bicycles, or too many candles on one altar or too few 
on another? Whatever nice distinctions may be drawn 
by clerical experts between the mass of unbelievable 
miracles and a privileged minority of four, they are 
certain to be quite disregarded by the plain common 
sense of laymen. If Dr. Sanday or the bishop were to 
begin his services by convincing the mass of his congre- 
gation that the prophecies were , ‘erroneous predictions,” 
that their fulfilment was imagined by the evangelists, 
that the miraculous incidents of Christ’s temptation 
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were mythical, that Christ thought he was casting out 
devils when he was not, and that half of his utterances 
were the utterances of a man as ignorant as his contem- 
poraries, the mass of the congregation would at once 
doubt or reject the stories of the miraculous birth, of 
the empty tomb, the two men in white apparel, and the 
body that ascended into a cloud from a spot which it 
is impossible to determine. In any case, a multitude 
of miracles which the clergy themselves actually tell 
us to reject are asserted with ceaseless iteration through- 
out the whole English liturgy. And, if the truth of these 
assertions is openly denied in our chancels, can the occu- 
pants of the chancels wonder at the increasing emptiness 
of our naves? Some laymen, no doubt, may still, in 
spite of everything, find in our church worship the con- 
solation of a spiritual atmosphere; but to most it will 
be increasingly repulsive to take part in a service which 
involves at every moment a solemn profession of beliefs, 
the truth of which both they and the clergy deny. 


The Pulpit. 


Religious Loyalties. 


BY REV. JOHN CUCKSON,. 


So also ye, since ye are zealous of spiritual gifts, seek that ye 
may abound unto the edifying of the church.—1 Cor, xiv. 12. 


The early Christian conception of a church was of a 
spiritual commonwealth in which all who were inter- 
ested had a part in its administration. It was neither 
sacerdotal nor oligarchical, but essentially democratic. 
High and low, rich and poor, shared a common responsi- 
bility for its existence and its good government. Re- 
ligion was felt to be a vital necessity, and the cultivation 
of its virtues and graces part of the serious business of 
life, not only of the separate life of every man, but of 
his family, his business, and the social life, which re- 
lated him to his fellows. His whole existence was lived 
in a spiritual environment from which he had no desire 
to escape. The thirst of the soul for the living God 
could not be neglected with impunity. The sense of 
dependence and obligation was something from which 
no thoughtful mind could fly; and gratitude for the 
past, as well as hope for the future, combined to make 
prayer and praise and systematic religious discipline both 
natural and indispensable. 

There is ample justification for the religious disposition 
as a stable condition of the mind and heart. The altar 
is as ancient as the family, and forms of worship and 
methods of winning divine approval are as old as the 
race. Ideas of God, of duty, and of immortality, have 
rested at the root of human experience from the first 
dawn of human consciousness, and have made religion 
by far the greatest force in progress and civilization. It 
has sweetened every joy and lightened every care and 
solaced every affliction from Abraham to Jesus and from 
Jesus down to the present age. Not to be moved by 
its revelations or stirred by its emotions or quickened 
by its energies is to betray some grave defect of charac- 
ter. The man who admits that it does not touch him 
at all, or but slightly, who does not feel its joyous uplift, 
and is not habitually conscious of divine relations, and 
impelled, alike by his nature and environment, to seek 
communion with God, lies under the suspicion that jus- 
tice has not been done to his nature. He is blind among 
those who see and deaf among those who hear and dull 
among those who are inspired. Whatever else he may 
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be or do, unless he is conscious of being a child of God, 
the subject of infinite providence, the object of ceaseless 
though invisible care and protection, he would seem to 
fall short of the ideal for which his whole nature was 
fashioned and his destiny projected. That a man can 
get along in a fashion without religion, and do very noble 
things from other than religious motives, and be a re- 
spectable citizen from social necessity, goes without say- 
ing. But that does not alter the fact that his character, 
good as it is in so many respects, would assuredly be 
vastly improved by the addition of motives and graces 
and refined excellences of which religion is the sole in- 
spiration. It cannot be denied that there are instincts 
in our nature which relate us to an invisible power 
There are hungers and thirsts which that Power alone 
can appease, and a void which it only can fill. And 
these instincts and affections can no more be sustained 
in a casual and irregular way than the daily appetites 
can be met without systematic provision and culture. 
To care for the body and neglect the mind, to train the 
mind and leave the affections and emotions undisci- 
plined, is an education which no parents, sensible of their 
duties and responsibilities, would consider an adequate 
equipment for the sons and daughters whom they de- 
sire to send into the world. To be strong as an athlete 
and bright as a scholar and prosperous as the world 
counts prosperity, and at the same time to have little 
or no control of the passions, to be grossly indulgent 
with the appetites, to have no grip over the will and 
no state for religious work or worship, is surely to be 
ill-fitted for the temptations and trials of life, as every 
experienced person understands them. 

The Church, when it fulfills its function, is the school 
of the conscience and the affections. It exists to give 
that training to the moral sense, the spiritual affections 
and emotions, which the gymnasium gives to the muscles 
and the university to the brains. Its very existence, in 
every degree of civilization and in all parts of the world, 
is evidence that mankind considers the culture of the 
religious instincts of such vital importance that a special 
institution and a body of learned experts and a powerful 
organization are needed to sustain it. ‘The vast body 
of men and women, in every degree of civilization, have 
come to learn by varied experience that the highest 
qualities of human character, and especially the fairest 
and tenderest, are liable to degeneracy without exercise. 
What people think or do religiously, and how they nurt- 
ure their spiritualistic life, depends very much upon 
what they have been trained to regard as essential to 
richness of their religious experience. If the religious 
life carries weight with them, and they realize its im- 
portance not only to their own contentment, but to the 
virtue and happiness of their children, they will not hesi- 
tate to give it their loyal support. They will give it an 
exalted place in their lives, and see that its sacred fires 
do not die down. through neglect. But, if it holds a 
secondary place in their esteem, and fails to win their 
reverence and affection, it will naturally drop out of 
sight altogether, or at any rate be a poor, dwarfed, and 
stunted thing. To hold religion and its institutions as 
an integral part of life, and as indispensable to it as 
daily food is one thing, and to toy with it on occasions, 
and patronize it in emergencies, and treat it generally 
as a mere adjunct to social respectability, is another. 

When Saint Paul set out to establish churches along 
the shores of the AXgean Sea, he was contented to form 
little republics of truth and righteousness, which were 
independent and self-governing, and yet federated by 
bonds of mutual respect and affection. They had one 
head, even Christ, one gospel, the message of God’s 
Fatherhood, human brotherhood, salvation by righteous- 
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ness, and the eternal life, and one sovereign purpose, the 
saving of men from passion and vice. ‘The organization 
of these communities was of the simplest kind. Their 
ceremonies were few in number and wholly unpreten- 
tious in character. The ritual of worship was simplicity 
itself compared with the later rituals of Christendom; 
but, poor as it was, it was enough. The conditions of 
church membership were expressed loyalty to Jesus and 
devotion to his person and work, nothing more and 
nothing less. Each convert, whether Jew, Greek, or 
Roman, was expected to throw in his lot with the com- 
munity, and, where it was sometimes impossible to do 
so, there was to be magnanimity and no controversy. 
He was enjoined to concentrate his interest and enthu- 
siasm and service upon the edifying or building up of 
the little brotherhood of believers and disciples in com- 
mon. Such was the primitive ideal of a Christian church, 
and such it remained until ambition and pride and world- 
liness entered in to corrupt it. Around it, on every 
hand, were social and political organizations, lustful of 
power and prestige, dividing men into ranks and classes, 
lordship and serfdom, with full scope for greed and none 
for philanthropy, the strong exploiting the weak for 
their own profit. 

It was not long before secular ideals crept into sacred 
places, and the priest supplanted the baron. Then came 
dogmatism and persecution, outward splendor and in- 
ward poverty; and devout people in different parts of 
the world began to sigh for primitive simplicity and hu- 
manizing liberty and benevolence. Imperialism in the 
Church and Cesarism in the Senate became identical, 
and then there grew up slowly that fear of authority 
and its despotism which in religion ends in formalism 
and conventionality,—the dread of originality and slav- 
ish submission to creeds and ceremonies which has been 
the bane of Christendom for so many centuries. 

We are living in the midst of a liberal reaction against 
obsolete opinion and mechanical piety In most, if not 
all, of the Protestant churches there is a growing dis- 
position to ask how much of that which passes current 
to-day as Christian doctrine has any basis whatever in 
the New Testament, and whether ornate ritual, especially 
in its extravagant forms, does not partake of the letter 
that killeth rather than of the spirit which giveth life. 
The tendency is to hark back again to the freedom and 
polity of earlier days, and to scale off the accretions 
which in the course of time have clung to the Christian 
Church like barnacles to a ship. Critics of dogma and 
history, not less than organizers of practical activities 
in the Church, are seeking for the simplicity and democ- 
racy of apostolic times. Now that fear and force in 
religion are fast becoming obsolete, leaders of thought 
in the churches are flinging themselves once more upon 
the personal loyalty and enthusiasm of their followers. 
They are seeking by argument and persuasion to win 
men to the mind of Christ by appeals to their free judg- 
ment and not to their fears. Threats and penalties in 
this world or the next have ceased to awe men into 
meek submission. That which Robert Burns called 


“The fear of hell, the hangman’s whip, 
To keep the wretch in order,” 


has long since lost its terrors, at least with educated 
and self-respecting men and women. 

Moreover, Christianity rests upon an entirely different 
basis. Its right to exist and to commend itself to popu- 
lar support reposes upon inward conviction, personal 
and vital, and not¥upon outward authority, upon nat- 
ure and not upon the supernatural. It is intrinsically 
true and beautiful, no matter by whom it is taught or 
in*what* literature its treasures are contained; and men 
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are more eager to test its worth and power in their own 
lives than to inquire whether or not the Pharisees be- 
lieve in it. Committed now, as it was originally, not to 
priests and kings, but to, faithful men and women, who 
can preach and teach, it seeks to command the respect 
and affection of mankind, and courts the freest consid- 
eration. It asks no meretricious support and offers no 
apologies for its existence, but stands erect and serene 
in an age of freedom and enlightenment, crying to a 
world perplexed and troubled about many things,—its 
doubts, its fears, its sorrows, its sins,—‘‘Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give 
you rest.” 

That is precisely the attitude in which the group of 
liberal Christian communities, with which we are affili- 
ated, stands to the twentieth century. Its constitution 
is to be found in the New Testament. The charter of 
its rights and liberties dates back to Jesus and the 
apostles. With all its shortcomings and defects,—and 
it has many,—its supreme aim is to proclaim the ever- 
lasting gospel, and to get the message of the Sermon on 
the Mount, the parables and Epistles incorporated with 
the institutions and habits of the living age. Whatever 
else it may or may not do, that is, and has been, its 
dominating purpose. That its ministers and people 
have sometimes fallen below in their best ideals, and 
have occasionally wandered after strange gods, goes 
without saying. They have never pretended to be per- 
fect; but, with such light as they have had, and such 
strength and perseverance as have come to them, they 
have nobly borne their testimony, through trying periods, 
to the incomparable worth and beauty of a free spiritual 
Christianity. Noble men and women have stood where 
we stand now, and have given proof of an apostleship 
which we cannot afford to forget. They have sung the 
same hymns, breathed the same prayers, heard the same 
immortal words, and wrought in patience the same gen- 
erous deeds. And the great questions we have to put 
to ourselves at the present moment are these: Is liberal 
Christianity and its time-honored institutions less of a 
necessity to us than it was to them? Can we get along 
in all the ways of the higher life as well without its 
truths and principles, its hopes and consolations, as they 
did with them? We are accustomed, as we reflect upon 
all that they accomplished, to attribute the nobility of 
their achievements to their heroic faith and loyalty. 
Are we to forsake the fountain at which they drank for 
the shallow cisterns of modern frivolity? Have we and 
our families outgrown the need of prayer and sermon 
and worship, and dropped from mountain heights to the 
low swamps of a sordid secularism, exchanging religious 
enthusiasm for lazy indifference and heroic service and 
sacrifice for a vagrant and feverish self-indulgence? Our 
fathers reared themselves religiously and brought up 
their children to love God and keep his commandments. 
The Church was to them the noblest institution in the 
land, the school of morals and religion, the inspirer of 
conduct and character. Is it to be nothing more to us 
than the object of feeble and fitful regard, or, worse still, 
of cheap sarcasm? Is it, at best, an occasional retreat, 
into which we enter, as seldom as we may, with languid 
and critical interest, to which men and women are no 
longer expected to devote the warmth of a fine enthu- 
siasm, as they did when personal virtue and lofty conse- 
cration were commoner than they are to-day? Our 
answer to these searching questions ought to be frank 
and honest. We have no right to take shelter under 
flimsy disguises and excuses, and be too disingenuous to 
admit our degeneracy and too weak to correct our faults. 
Our love of religion is to be found in the efficiency and 
effectiveness of our church life, and not in spiritual iso- 
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lation or any of the numerous forms of a smug self- 
righteousness. If the Church is, as some people be- 
lieve, no longer what it was, if the ministry has lost 
much of its old-time power, and worship not a little of 
its attractiveness, then we may be sure that the fault 
lies somewhere in ourselves, and not in functions and in- 
stitutions, which for ages have been potent forces for 
good in the march of the generations. The pulpit may 
still be an enormous power in the land. Its opportu- 
nity is as great as when Savonarola thundered in San 
Marco, or John Wesley swayed the Cornish miners, or 
when Channing and Parker kindled into a flame the 
slumbering religious zeal of New England Congregation- 
alism. ‘The easy optimist, scanning the morals and 
manners of the present age, must admit that, when a 
preacher rises to the height of his great office, and dares 
to be bold and free, there is as exalted and as useful a 
place for him in this century as in any that has preceded 
it. There are causes to be encouraged, and rights to 
be defended, and wrongs to be rebuked, and great com- 
binations of greed and lust to be denounced, as vast as 
any which afflicted poor humanity in the past. Am I 
right in affirming that, if the ministry of our free churches 
were less conventional, timid, and compromising, and 
more virile and fearless in the treatment of current 
issues from ethical points of view, not personal and par- 
tisan, sensational and extravagant, but forceful and dis- 
passionate, it would have a stronger hold upon the com- 
munity and receive more loyal support? The value of 
the Christian ministry lies in its effectiveness, its power 
for good in the community, and its grip upon common 
life. The age is tired of speculative quibbles and dry 
textual criticisms and innocent soothing syrups, and 
asks for strong diet, for spiritual food with intellectual 
and ethical nourishment in it. ; 

But it is not less weary of the cold and easy indiffer- 
ence which slumbers in the pews. Where there is no 
life, there is no loyalty. Every minister of religion takes 
more or less of his inspiration from his audience; and if, 
from any cause whatever, the inertia of indifference or 
coldness creeps over those who once pledged themselves 
to give him every support, enthusiasm first languishes 
and then dies. He may be in no way responsible for 
the change; for as ministers are often credited with pros- 
perity which does not belong to them, so they are fre- 
quently blamed for failure in which they have no part. 
There is a spirit of the Church as there is a spirit of the 
age, and it ebbs and flows like the tides of the ocean. 
Now it is high and strong and equal to great things, 
then it is faint and feeble and can do nothing. Fluctua- 
tions come to every parish; but that is a very poor con- 
cern which can bear its success with pride, but not its 
adversity with fortitude. The ties which bind a loyal 
Christian to his church are not, and never ought to be, 
light and evanescent. Not easily formed and not easily 
broken are the bonds which unite a serious-minded per- 
son to the highest truths revealed to mankind, to the 
purest ethical ideals and the tenderest human emotions. 
The Church deservedly fills a large place in the personal 
and family affections of every Christian man or woman. 
There he was baptized into the Christian faith; there he 
gathered with his elders and lisped his earliest prayers 
in the congregation; there, in moments of sore perplexity 
and dark sorrow, he sought the help and comfort not 
found in such abundance elsewhere; there, before the 
altar, he made his vows of affection and started on the 
hopeful way; there, when toil and care were heavy, and 
he was weary of strife, he sought the weekly rest which 
gave him courage and strength for conflict; and there at 
last, when all the wheels of life are still, and its music 
is hushed, he will most likely be carried, to the slow music 
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of the funeral march. Is there any other place, except 
his home, which can be quite so dear to him? Is there 
a rock in the wild wastes of life to which his early man- 
hood clung more firmly or the green mosses of age crept 
more gracefully? That heart must be frigid, and not ° 
a little sordid too, which finds no place in its deepest 
affections for the man who ministers in season and out 
of season, year after year, to its highest needs, and for 
an institution which answers so many wants and covers 
such varied experiences. 

Now, when I speak of religious loyalties, I refer to 
the honest, fearless devotion of a man to his religion, 
whatever it may be, the full-hearted way in which he 
works for it and means to support it, no matter what 
may betide, and not the spasmodic, uncertain, fitful, 
meagre way in which some people contrive to keep up 
what they call a religious connection. When a man 
holds religious convictions which are dear to him, he 
will not let them go, nor hold them as if he could do 
just as well without them as with them. ‘Truth claims 
a special loyalty, a conviction that, however good other 
faiths may be, they are, after all, different. A man can 
hardly be expected to care as much for another man’s 
opinions as he cares for his own. ‘They do not suit him 
quite so well, nor make such demands upon him. I 
mean the loyalty that is never ashamed to stand by 
what is precious, the loyalty that involves service and, 
if need be, sacrifice. The unattached believer is—and 
I hope he will forgive me for saying so—an illogical, in- 
consistent, vagrant quantity. He usually believes far 
more than he appropriates. His benevolent intentions 
always outnumber his achievements, and, while it is a 
blessing to have him about, nobody seems to have the 
faintest idea where he belongs. The great strength of 
every religious community is to be found in the men 
and women who are broad-minded, generous-hearted, 
rich in good intentions, but rich also in faithful services, 
who are so busy in building up the Church of the living 
God that they have neither time nor money nor inclina- 
tion to waste upon any sort or degree of discouragement 
and ill-will, or envy of those who are doing better than 
themselves. ‘‘So also ye, since ye are zealous of spiritual 
gifts, seek that ye may abound unto the edifying of the 
church,” 

PLyMoutH, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Let your religion be what it may, if it teaches you to 
do right, it is born of God.—Selected. 
# 


The greatest test of character is to be found in the way 
we meet the common duties of life. He who is faithful 
to the harder tasks will not be unfaithful in the easier 
great things.— Selected. 

Js 
For the hidden scroll, o’erwritten with one dear Name 
adored; 
For the heavenly in the human, the Spirit in the Word; 
For the tokens of Thy presence, within, above, abroad, 
For thine own great gift of being, I thank thee, O my 
God !—Selected. , 
ws 

I have a power in my soul which enables me to per- 
ceive God: I am as certain as that I live that nothing is 
so near to me as God. He is nearer to me than I am 
to myself. It is part of his very essence that he should 
be nigh and present to me. .. . And a man is more blessed 
or less blessed in the same measure as he is aware of the 
presence of God.— John Tauler. 
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Literature. 


THE THEORY OF HUMAN PROGRESSION. 
By Patrick Edward Dove. New York: The 
Twentieth Century Press.—This _ volume 
comes to us from the middle of the last 
century. ‘The author was a Scotchman of 
wide culture and large views and generous 
aims. Though a landlord, he did not be- 
lieve in landlordism. Game laws had no force 
on his estate. He was a friend of Ireland 
when Ireland was well-nigh friendless. Mis- 
fortune overtook him, and he went with his 
wife to Germany, where he settled down to 
a life of studious and literary toil. His first 
work was the volume before us. He seems 
to have realized that the times were not 
ready for it, for he published it anony- 
mously, There was little interest in eco- 
nomic problems then, and the welcome given 
it was not cordial. Sir William Hamilton, 
however, read it, and considered it the hinge 
of a new epoch. Carlyle read it, and gave 
it no measured praise. Charles Sumner read 
it, and was so much impressed by it that he 
had many copies distributed in this country. 
In due time it came into the hands of Henry 
George, who confessed a large indebtedness 
to it. Indeed,—and this is a feature of the 
volume of peculiar interest,—it anticipates 
the fundamental doctrine which Progress 
and Poverty was written to expound. As one 
reads into it, he is sensible of contact with 
a vigorous intellect and a generous heart; 
he is charmed by a style that is clear and 
animated and dignified; he experiences the 
fascination that is so likely to attend a fresh 
venture in the field of thought. We will 
dare the hope that, reappearing in a time 
better qualified to appreciate it, it may win 
an attention which may in some degree in- 
demnify for its earlier neglect. The volume 
is dedicated to the philosopher Cousin, and 
has a biographical introduction by Alexan- 
der Harvey. It has an admirable table of 
contents, but lacks an index, which it seems 
to us such a volume should always have. 


THE WOODCARVER OF ’Lympus. By M. E. 
Waller. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—A new edition of this story gives 
occasion to speak again of its unusual merit. 
One of the best of the spring books, it found 
immediately a response to the warm, human 
friendliness and courage which are its domi- 
nating notes. It suggests more than it says; 
but it gives first an object-lesson in the pa- 
tient conquest, that is not mere endurance, 
over pain and loss, and then brings the 
added thought that burdens are not all of a 
kind and that our lives, though hidden 
from each other, have each their secret of 
pain, Friendly sympathy and a cheerful 
making the best of one’s own trouble are 
only the fair thing, after all, though thereby 
one may touch heroic heights not seen in 
the beginning. If the book were good only 
for the thought it encourages, it would be 
worth while; but it is more than that. It is 
a good story with an interweaving of ro- 
mance and of character drawing, set in the 
Vermont Hills. Yet the spirit of it is the 
best part. The book is full of sentences that 
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who travels on a trunk line does not know 
the American people; and I have learned 
that it is not in the highways, but in the 
byways, one gets beneath the surface.” 


NARRAGANSETY Bay. By Edgar Mayhew 
Bacon. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50 net.—A natural ability and plenty of 
practice have made Mr. Bacon well-nigh 
perfect in his local studies. What he did 
for the Hudson River when he noted its his- 
torical, legendary, and picturesque features 
in a handsome volume with carefully chosen 
illustrations, he has done now with no less 
success for the waters and shores of Narra- 
gansett Bay. One cannot imagine more 
delightful preparation than is required for 
a book of this sort; and Mr. Bacon’s chap- 
ters hint something of the leisurely sojourns 
in picturesque towns and happy cruises 
among the islands that have gone into its 
making. Rhode Island, smaller in its area, 
but with a longer shore line than almost any 
other State in the Union, has had a most 
important and interesting history; and Mr. 
Bacon has so skilfully combined the past 
with the present in his treatment of the 
places along the bay that one finds here in- 
struction as well as entertainment. The 
book is fully illustrated with photographs and 
fifty drawings by Mr. Bacon, which natu- 
rally add much to its value. We are sure, 
however, that the moon looks larger to Mr. 
Bacon than it ever does to most of us. A 
large map and an index are also useful addi- 
tions. 


How THE UNITED STATES BECAME A Na- 
TION. By John Fiske. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
These historical chapters are five in number. 
“The Period of Weakness” reviews the 
events from the time when Washington was 
called to preside over the young nation in 
1789 to the close of Jefferson’s presidency. 
“The Second War with Great Britain,” tak- 
ing the story through the victory at New 
Orleans, shows that the nation, which had 
in the first twenty years been able to make 
itself respected at home, now asserted itself 
as one that must also be respected abroad. 
“The Rise of Democracy” treats of the 
growth of the nation from the era of good 
feeling through the closely contested elec- 
tion of 1844, when the election of Polk fairly 
arrayed the North and South in opposition 
to each other, and the question of slavery 
came to the front to stay until ended by 
the Civil War. The two last chapters are 
entitled respectively ‘‘The Slave Power”’ 
and ‘‘The Civil War.’’ The charm of John 
Fiske’s historical writings is well known; 
and the publication of these chapters, well 
illustrated as they are by maps, photographs, 
and various illustrations, opens a rich field 
to the young reader who might be daunted 
by the large volumes. 


THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. By Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin and Others. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—The Amierican girl 
and the English baronet figure again in this 
pleasant story of an international courtship, 
played out in a delightful old English inn 
on Dartmoor in Devonshire. Three English 


are worth quoting, as, for instance, ‘‘A man| writers have collaborated with Mrs. Wiggin, 
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each taking one of the characters involved. 
Occasionally the story reminds one of A 
Cathedral Courtship; but here the incidents 
are often described from more than one point 
of view, and the minor characters help more 
in the interest. Each of the English au- 
thors has done excellent work of her own, 
and this is not a case of collaboration where 
one bright writer is hampered by an asso- 
ciate. Mary and Jane Findlater are the 
authors of The Rose of Joy and The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie respectively, while Allen 
McAulay (Miss Stewart) wrote The Rhymer. 
Every book in which Mrs. Wiggin has a 
hand is sure of its welcome, even if it is not 
equal to last year’s Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm. 


Amonc EncuisH Inns. By Josephine 
Tozier. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.60 
net.—Miss Tozier’s book is frankly intended 
as a reliable guide in rural England, and 
supplements the ordinary gttide-books which 
carefully tell everything one knows already 
and refrain from mentioning the things one 
doesn’t. This is a bright, interesting ac- 
count of a tour which may be made in a 
fortnight or extended to six weeks, taking 
in Gilbert White’s Selborne, Chagford in 
Devon, where the writer found that Phil- 
potts is without honor in the town he has 
made famous, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, and Eves- 
ham with its facilities for interesting ex- 
cursions. Tewksbury, Rowsley, Hardwick 
with ‘“‘the dukeries,”’ Boston, Norwich, and 
Blickling are all interesting subjects, espe- 
cially Boston with its old associations for 
the New Englander; and Miss Tozier dis- 
courses of them in a pleasant, readable fash- 
ion that instructs as well as entertains. The 
book will be undeniably useful to travellers 
in that part of England. 


JOSEPHINE. By Ellen Douglas Deland. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.— 
Good books for girls are much more rare 
than one would naturally suppose from the 
number that are published, and Miss De- 
land’s story deserves especial recognition for 
its delightfully human quality. It is a real 
story, something more than a succession of 
incidents strung on a slender thread. The 
boys and girls are lovable and not the less so 
because they have faults. There is a bit 
of mystery, a hint of a love-story, which, 
however, does not concern the children 
themselves, and a good deal of character de- 
velopment, besides all the fun. Miss De- ° 
land does not preach; but her own liking 
for bright, honorable, self-forgetting boys 
and girls naturally speaks itself out in ‘her 
characters. The tone is thoroughly whole- 
some, and one need not be very young in 
order to enjoy the book. 


A Book asouT LitrLe Boys. By Helen 
Dawes Brown. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.—Fourteen stories about small 
boys, and not a poor one among them, 
though it must be confessed that some are 
better than others. Miss Brown has a 
wholesome, natural way of looking at chil- 
dren which is worth any amount of sickly 
sentimentalism or forced humor. ‘To her 
they are an important part of the human 
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family, not objects nor pets nor specimens 
for scientific study. The leading story is 
about a small hero who drummed the chil- 
dren out from a burning school-house. It 
is a bright story, and there are others equally 
good. 


Miscellaneous. 


M. Y. T. H. Myth is the suggestive name 
attached to a slender collection of short 
stories entitled The Way to Wings, and pub- 
lished by Richard G. Badger of Boston. The 
present reader has found it not easy to un- 
derstand, much less to appreciate, the humor 
which they are intended to illustrate. 


Will Carleton’s most famous poem, Over 
the Hills to the Poor-house, is now pub- 
lished in a new illustrated edition by Har- 
per Brothers, and to it the author has con- 
tributed a preface which tells something 
about the history of the poem and the in- 
fluence it has had. Mr. Carleton speaks 
modestly, and with justice, of its liter- 
ary pretensions; but its wide popularity 
shows again how an appeal to the simple 
human affections will touch the heart when 
intellect and technique together fail. The 
book is illustrated by W. E. Mears, and will 
take its place with popular holiday edi- 
tions. 


Winston Churchill’s novel, The Crossing, 
was not published until the last of May; but 
it seems already like an established book, 
ranking probably first among the incredibly 
large number of stories that have been 
written about the Louisiana Purchase, The 
hero was Clark’s drummer-boy in his not- 
able expedition to Kaskaskia and Vin- 
cennes, and the story of his pluck and en- 
durance is told with good effect. We have 
found the childhood days of Davy the 
most interesting part of the book, in spite 
of the fact that he comes through hard- 
ships and perils to marry a lady of title and 
the companion of a queen. Some of the 
best pages are those that tell in brief com- 
pass incidents that illustrate volumes, as, 
for instance, the glimpse of Gen. Jackson, 
dabbling his toes in the red mud or refusing 
to “stay throwed.’’ The book is pub- 
lished by the Maemillans.~ ($1.50.) 


Two new volumes in the Little Cousin 
Series appear among the first of the autumn 
books issued by L. C. Page & Co. Our 
Little Canadian Cousin is written by Eliza- 
beth Roberts MacDonald, who has told the 
story of Canadian home life with a defined 
local setting. To Canadians, as she well 
says, home life includes outdoor life and all 
the joys that belong to an uncrowded coun- 
try where there is room to play. The story 
begins with the first of June and follows the 
year until the ice jam of the river St. John 
is broken and spring appears with the lilacs. 
This is more of a story than some of the series, 
and the same thing is true of Our Little Jew- 
ish Cousin written by Mary Hazelton Wade, 
the writer of all but two of the twenty vol- 
umes. These stories tell in compact and in- 
teresting form many facts about the children 
of widely separated nations. They answer 
the same end which inspired Seven Littl- 
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Sisters,—that of giving to American children 
a feeling of kinship and sympathy for those 
who, whatever their race, are still children 
of the same Father. The books are sold 
for 60 cents each. 


The Magazines. 


The Holiday Magazine is holding its own 
among the publications for young people, 
and it is making much of its advantage in 
having Ernest Thompson Seton an author- 
ity in one of its features. Its editors have 
evidently set up high standards, and the 
magazine should receive proper encourage- 
ment from those who wish the reading of 
their children to lead them into tastes and 
interests that may benefit their future 
lives. 


Literary Notes. 


Mr. Henry James’s new novel, The 
Golden Bowl, will be published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons in October. It is an ‘‘in- 
ternational’ story, and the contest between 
American characters and the European 
background which Mr. James has made his 
own particular province furnishes a factor of 
general and piquant interest. 


One by one the great civilizations of the 
past have yielded up their treasures, and 
the nineteenth century has witnessed the 
discovery of ancient faiths, so that the his- 
tory of religion is now known to be insepa- 
tably connected with the whole history of 
the human race. To sketch this process is 
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the object of a volume called Christianity 
and the Religions of the World, by J. Estlin 
Carpenter, one of the foremost religious 
writers of England. It is announced for 
fall publication by the American Unitarian 
Association. It comprises, within the mod- 
est space of 112 pages, a study of the dif- 
ferentiating characteristics of the world’s 
chief religions, and the unique place which 
Christianity, because of its own peculiar 
power and mission, which are here out- 
lined, occupies among them. The material 
is so compact and the style and form of 
treatment are so clear and untechnical that 
it is an unusually readable and instructive 
little volume. 


Books Received. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
The Knitting of the Souls. By Maude Clark Gay. $1.50 
From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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The Bome. 
The Careful Doll. 


When Frances goes to bed at night, 
Her dollies all go too; 
They lie beside her, very still, 
And sleep the whole night through,— 
That is, the Paris doll and all 
The other fine ones do. 


But there’s one old and careful doll 
Whose eyes stare open wide 
All night to see no harm comes near ; 
She really takes a pride 
In sleeplessness. ‘‘ What, sleep?” she says, 


“T couldn’t if I tried!”’ 
— Selected, 


The Wishing Ring. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF 
LEANDER. 


ADAPTED RICHARD 


One day a young peasant, who had never 
done very well with his farming, sat down 
on his plough to rest for a minute and wipe 
the sweat from his forehead. Just then an 
old witch happened to come along, and she 
called out to him:— 

“What's the use of bothering yourself 
with the work all the time and never getting 
any good of it? I have just had some good 
luck myself, and I am willing to do you a 
favor. Walk straight ahead for two days, 
and you will come to a tall fir-tree standing 
alone by itself and overtopping all the 
trees in the forest. If you cut down that 
tree, your fortune is made.’’ 

The peasant did not wait to have that said 
to him twice, but took his axe and started. 
When he had walked and walked and 
walked for two whole days, he found the 
fir-tree. Immediately he set to work and 
chopped and chopped and chopped. In the 
very moment when the tree came crashing 
to the ground a nest with two eggs fell 
from its highest branches. The eggs 
rolled out and broke to pieces. From one 
of them came a young eagle and from the 
other a little gold ring. : 

The eagle grew while the peasant was 
looking at it, until it was half as tall as him- 
self, shook out its wings as if to try them, 
lifted itself up a little and then said :— 

“You have freed me. Take for my 
thanks the ring which was in the other 
egg. It is a wishing ring. If you turn it 
round on your finger and say a wish at the 
same time, you will surely get what you 
desire. But, remember, there is only one 
wish in the ring. When that has been 
wished away, it will be just a common 
ring forever after. So you had _ better 
consider carefully before you wish and 
make sure you get the thing you really want. 
Then you will not need to be sorry about it 
afterward.”’ 

The eagle fluttered slowly up in the air, 
swung around for a few minutes in great 
circles high above the head of the peas- 
ant, and at last, swift as an arrow, flew 
straight toward the east and disappeared. 

The peasant took the ring, put it on 
his finger, and started for home. When 
evening came, he arrived at a town where 
he saw a goldsmith standing in his shop 
with many costly rings for sale, The peas- | 
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nt went in and showed him the gold ring 
he had just received from the eagle, and 
asked him how much it was worth. 

“I wouldn’t give a fig for it,’’ returned 
the goldsmith. 

The peasant laughed out loud and told 
the goldsmith that it was a wishing ring 
and worth more than all the rings he had 
for sale put together. Now this  gold- 
smith was a crafty man and began to 
wonder if he couldn’t get that ring for him- 
self. He asked the peasant to come in 
and stay over night at his house. 

“To entertain a man like you with such 
a jewel as that in his pocket is sure to bring 
luck,”’ he said. ‘Stay here till to-morrow.” 

The peasant was tired and _ willingly 
accepted the offer. The goldsmith gave 
him a good supper and many fine words; 
but, when the peasant went to sleep that 
night, the goldsmith slipped quietly into 
the room where he was sleeping and took 
the wishing ring from his finger, putting 
in its place one that looked exactly like it. 

The next morning the goldsmith could 
hardly wait for the peasant to get fairly 
started on his way. He waked him early 
and said :— 

“You have such a long way to go that 
you had better be about it.’’ And the 
peasant thought he was quite right. 

As soon as the peasant was safely out of 
the way, the goldsmith closed the shutters 
to his store so that nobody could see in, 
locked the door, and then, standing in the 
middle of the room, he turned the ring on 
his finger and exclaimed :— 

“YT wish for a hundred thousand dollars 
this minute.” 

He had hardly said the words when it 
began to rain dollars, hard, shining dollars, 
as if somebody was pouring them out by 
the tubful, and the dollars struck him on 
the head and arms and shoulders. He 
began to scream for help and tried to spring 
to the door; but, before he could reach and 
unbolt it, he fell down, black and blue all 
over. But there was no end to the rain 
of dollars; and pretty soon the floor broke 
under the weight of the money, and the gold- 
smith and the money together crashed down 
into the deep cellar below. But it kept on 
raining dollars until the hundred thou- 
sand were together; and at last the gold- 
smith lay dead in the cellar, buried under 
the mass of money. The neighbors heard 
the noise and hurried in; but, when they 
saw the goldsmith dead with all the money 
about him, they said: “It is a great mis- 
fortune when luck comes like that. ‘Too 
much is worse than not enough.” Soon 
after the heirs came and divided the money. 

In the mean time the peasant went hap- 
pily homeward and showed the ring to his 
wife, ‘‘Everything is all right now, dear 
wife,”’ he cried merrily. “Our fortune is 
made. Now we will consider carefully 
what we are going to wish for,” 

The wife had a good plan all ready. “How 
would it be,” she said, “if we were to wish 
for more land? We have such a little bit. 
There’s that lovely field we have always 
admired! Let’s wish for that!” : 

“H’m!” said the peasant, thoughtfully, 
“We might get that by working for it, 
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Supposing we work hard for a year. If 
we have good luck, I believe we can buy 
it without wasting the wish on it. Shall 
we try it?” 

So they agreed and worked hard for a 
year. Never had they such a harvest as 
that autumn, and at the end of the twelve 
months they could buy the field and had 
still a good bit of money left over. “See 
how good that is,” rejoiced the man. “We 
have the field and the money, and still the 
wish is open for us.” 

Then the wife thought it would be a good 
thing if they were to wish for a cow and 
a horse. 

“Wife,” said the man again, as he clinked 
the money in his pocket, ‘“‘we mustn’t give 
up our good wish for a bit of foolishness like 
that. See, we can get the cow and the horse 
for ourselves, just as we did the land.” 

And sure enough! A year later they 
had honestly earned the cow and the horse. 
Then the man rubbed his hands merrily 
and said: “We have saved the wish for 
another year, and yet we have everything 
we wished for. What splendid luck we 
have!” But the wife begged her husband 
quite seriously this time to decide on the wish 

At last she was almost cross. ‘Really, 
you aren’t the same man,” she said quite 
vexed, ‘You used to be worrying and 
wishing for everything under the sun; and 
now, when you can have just what you want, 
you work hard and take no end of pains, 
and are satisfied with everything, while 
your best years are going. Why, you 
could be a king or an emperor or a count 
or a fine, rich peasant if you liked better, 
and have all your barns full of money; and 
yet you can’t decide what to wish for.”’ 

“Never mind,” said the jolly peasant 
with a laugh. ‘“‘We are both young, and 
life is long. ‘There is only one wish in the 
ring, and that would be quickly spent. 
Who knows what may happen to make 
us need it more? We are not lacking for 
anything. Since we had the ring, we have 
done so well that everybody is astonished 
at our good luck. So let’s be sensible, 
and you can still be thinking over what you 
want most.’ 


If your lamp- 
chimneys break, 
say MACBETH to 
your grocer— 


loud ! 
He knows. 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh, 


_ 
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Then the matter rested for a time. It 
really seemed as if, with the ririg, all manner 
of good luck had come into the house; for 
their barns grew bigger and fuller, and after 
a few years the poor little peasant had 
become a rich, much respected peasant, 
who worked with his men all day as if he 
were obliged to serve the whole world and 
at evening sat contentedly in front of his 
house and let everybody who came along 
wish him good-evening. 

Year after year went by. Now and then, 
when they were quite alone and nobody 
could hear, the wife used to remind her 
husband of the ring and make all sorts of 
plans about it. He answered always that 
there was plenty of time for that, and the 
best thing of all would occur to them last. 
After a time they thought of the ring less 
often, and at last they seldom spoke of it. 
It is true that the peasant used to turn it 
round on his finger perhaps twenty times 
a day, and look at it with interest; but he 
was very careful never to utter a wish while 
he was doing it. 

Thirty years and then forty years went 
by, and the peasant and his wife grew old, 
and their hair was snow-white; but still 
they never wished their wish. And then 
God was good to them once more, as he had 
always been, and let them both die peace- 
fully together on the same night. 

Children and children’s children stood 
in the room and wept; and, when one of 
them was about to draw the ring from his 
father’s finger, the eldest son said:— 

“Let father take his ring into the grave 
with him. There was always a secret about 
it. It must be a dear token from some one 
they loved. How often mother used to 
look at it! Perhaps she gave it to father 
in the days when they were younger.” 

So the old peasant was buried with the 
ring still on his finger, the ring which ought 
to have been a wishing ring and wasn’t one 
at all, and which yet brought as much hap- 
piness into the house and home as ever a 
man can wish for himself. It is always 
a question in this world what is real and 
what isn’t; for, you see, a poor thing in 
good hands is worth ever and ever so much 
more than a good thing in bad hands. 


How a Family was Scattered. 


The beautiful gray squirrels in our large 
parks are a constant source of entertainment 
to children and grown-ups as well. The 
Boston Transcript gives this sketch of a 
harrowing experience in squirrel family life :-— 


A large oak-tree had become rotten with 
age and was cut down with considerable 
labor. In one of the hollow branches a 
squirrel family had established comfortable 
winter quarters, and their consternation 
when the blows began to fall upon the base 
of the trunk was pathetic. They raced back 
and forth in wild procession, jumping from 
tree to tree along the row and back again, 
as though fully conscious of what was going 
to happen. After the tree was felled, an 
investigation of the hollow revealed a pro- 
digious and snugly constructed accumulation 
of cotton string, sawdust, leaves, bits of 
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wool, wisps of hay, probably taken from a|brellas of gold inside and out for the em- 


near-by barn, and a quantity of nuts and 
acorns. Later in the day, after workmen 
had gone and all was quiet, these stores 
were diligently removed to another tree hol- 
low, all the members of the family assisting 
in the removal,—a curious and interesting 
sight which was witnessed from several 
houses near. 


The Pisidice-oftl mbrellas. 


Surakarta is the paradise of umbrellas. 
They are carried proudly over the heads of 
every official and every nobleman, but in- 
variably are shut at the approach of a per- 
son of higher rank, and inside the kraton no 
umbrella may be carried open except that 


of the emperor himself. The umbrella is| papa’s?’’ a visitor asked him one day. 


the crown, the wand of office, the outward 
sign of rank and distinction. 


peror, of gold outside only for the empress, 
with a stripe of yellow satin for the emperor’s 
brothers, and so on. Every official, every 
military officer, exhibits his rank in his um- 
brella, which is invariably held from behind 
by an attendant whenever he leaves his 
house, in sunshine or in cloudy weather. 
There is an official guide-book to the um- 
brella labyrinth of Surakarta, which con- 
tains not less than three hundred various 
designs, in all imaginable colors and orna- 
mentation.—Century. 


Harry had not lived in the country very 
long, but he was very much interested in 
everything that belonged to his new sur- 
roundings. ‘‘What kind of a cow is your 
“Ohi?” 
said Harry, “‘it is part Jersey and part fresh.” 


There are um-| Exchange. 


Pure! Clean! Good! 


WEIN 


o7 VARIETIES 


While purity and immaculate cleanliness have 


always had our first consideration, the appetizing 


goodness of all our products is recognized every- 
where throughout the world. After more than a 
third of a century of catering to discriminating 
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HOW GOOD! 
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Good News. 


From “The Excursion.” 


Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched, 

And in their silent faces did he read 

Unutterable love. Sound need none, 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank . 

‘The spectacle : sensation, soul, and form 

All melted into him; they swallowed up 

His animal being; in them did he live, 

And by them did he live; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not; in joyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 

That made him ; it was blessedness and love! 
—William Wordsworth. 


The Early Apostles. 


The great congress of next week in Bos- 
ton recalls memories running back nearly 
one hundred years at the period of the close 
of the Napoleonic wars. The terrible ob- 
ject-lesson of twenty years of fighting, 
with the sacrifice of two millions of lives 
and the arrest of every movement of human 
progress, had not been in vain. Before 
our short war with England the first Will- 
iam E. Dodge had printed’ in New York his 
tract, which is now one of the great curi- 
osities of literature,—‘‘War inconsistent with 
the Religion of Jesus Christ.’’ In 1815 
Mr. Dodge joined in the establishment. of 
the New York Peace Society, which an- 
nounced its birth in the midst of our re- 
joicing for our peace with England. In the 
same year Noah Worcester, whom in Massa- 
chusetts we are fond of calling ‘‘the apostle 
of peace,” founded the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, of which he was the secretary till 
1828. The early numbers of his quarterly, 
called the Christian Disciple, are now of value 
and of interest, because they embody his con- 
victions on the subject of universal peace. 
Europe, as well as America, was eager to 
put herself on record. When the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle broke up in 1818, the 
several ministers of the different countries 
represented there “received orders from 
their sovereigns” to publish a declaration, 
which pledged what were then the great 
powers of the Continent and of Great Britain 
to intimate union: “The object of this 
union is as simple as it is great and salu- 
tary. It does not tend to any new politi- 
cal combination, to any change in the re- 
lations sanctioned by existing treaties. 
Calm and consistent in its proceedings, it 
has no other object than the maintenance 
of peace and security of those transactions 
on which the peace was founded and con- 
solidated.” ‘‘Faithful to these principles, 
the sovereigns will maintain them alike 
at this meeting, at which they may be per- 
sonally present, or in those which shall 
take place among their ministers.” It is 
interesting after eighty-six years to read 
the names of the eight ministers who united 
in this declaration,—Metternich, Richelieu, 


Castlereagh, Wellington, Hardenburg, Berns-! meeting of the Peace Society almost takes | 


torff, Nesselrode, Capo D’Istria. 
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Now that nearly a century of progress 


and of the triumphs of peace has changed 
the face of the world, it would be curious 
to work out the record of the several steps 
in the discussions of idealists on the one 
hand and in the work of merchants, inyen- 
tors, engineers, and discoverers on the other 
hand, which have lifted the cause of inter- 
national justice from the plane where vig- 


‘| orous ‘hopes of the future were to be expressed, 


to that higher ‘plane of to-day where we 
are carrying out the present demands of 
international law. 

The friends of international justice have 
no reason to complain that the great text- 
books of international law have not been the 
work of cabinet ministers or other states- 
men, but rather have been the careful re- 
sults of closet study, as made by men who 
were not in the “heat of conflict” them- 
selves, but looked on with fit sympathy 
for both sides. But we have come now 
to an era in which International Justice, 
from which International Peace will follow, 
is the study of men of affairs. They are 
not unfamiliar with the work of such men 
as Grotius and his successors who have 
written on “peace and on war,” but they 
are at the same time familiar with the daily 
operations of the exchange and with the 
tables of exports and imports. ‘They are 
able to trace a bill of credit from the house 
which issues it through its romantic travels, 
and, in short, know what they mean when 
they pray that this world may be one. 
They know what this is, that the gutta- 
percha of the East shall sheathe the copper 
wire of Lake Superior, so that it may carry 
under the ocean the message of John Hay 
to the chancellery of St. Petersburg. To 
state this advance in two or three words 
is to repeat the statement made in Galilee 
so long ago, that he who prepares the way 
of the Lord is greater. than the prophet who 
only foretells it. 

Mr. Mead, in a little notice of Charles 
Sumner’s work in the last half-century, has 
reprinted from Mr Sumner one of his mem- 
ories of his boyhood, which is even pathetic, 
in which he says that he recollects that his 
attention was turned to the hope for uni- 
versal peace and the resolve to work in 
its attainment by Josiah Quincy’s great 
address delivered before the Massachusetts 
Peace Society in the Old South Meeting- 
house. Look at the dates, and you see that 
here was a boy in his tenth year who listened 
to one of the great statesmen of his time, 
and that the man who spoke so wisely waked 
the attention of the boy who in after life 
was to carry his lesson so far and so well. 
In years of controversy and what seemed 
unavailing debate, Mr. Quincy had main- 
tained in the Congress of the United States the 
pacific rights of commerce against the attacks 
and jealousies of the Western and Southern 
States. In the encounters of the House 
of Representatives at Washington he had 
come off, as his Northern friends thought, 
not second. He had come home to the 
North glad to spend what was left to him 
of that honored life in the best service of 
men, And such a man speaking at this 


the form of a sermon as he begins his oration 
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by repeating the song of the angels under 
the stars of Bethlehem. He-is glad to unite 
with the Massachusetts Peace: Society to 
try the strength of public association against 
“this natural tendency of our race to war.’’ 

Quincy’s oration is well worth reading 
to-day. It is a calm, unprejudiced analysis 
of men’s motives and ambitions by a states- 
man. But perhaps no . single word can 
be spoken of it more remarkable than the 
almost accidental remark of Charles Sum- 
ner’s, that that address first called his at- 
tention to the possibilities of International 
Justice, which is International Peace. 

During all those years, from 1815 to 1837, 
Noah Worcester, ‘“‘the apostle of peace,” 
was at work here in his modest way with 
the same purpose to which Mr, Sumner 
afterward consecrated himself, to which 
Josiah Quincy then pledged himself, giv- 
ing his adhesion to the cause in which his 
eminent great-grandson is now an advo- 
cate so active. 

Dr. Worcester did not deceive himself 
as to his position or the position of the 
American Peace Society. It is even amus- 
ing now to note that the ‘‘apostle of peace’ 
had played the fife on the 17th of June, 
1775, when, at the battle of Bunker Hill, 
democracy began her march round the world. 
Worcester was one of the great army of 
soldiers, of whom Gen. Grant is not the 
last who made peace the central object 
of life. To the end he did not deceive 
himself as to the popularity or unpopular- 
ity of the cause which he espoused, but 
he never despaired. And around him he 
had allies among men whose voices still 
sound, though they speak no longer, and 
who are able to prepare the way of the Lord 
as well as to foretell it. 

Nothing is more instructive than the 
series of Dr. Channing’s discourses and 
sermons and review articles, in which he 
asserts to the full the Christian principles. 
Channing’s paper on the great Napoleon, 
published soon after the period of his death, 
was one of the essays which first called 
the attention of English readers to the 
American reformer. But he was well known 
here before he was widely known in Eng- 
land; and he was but a young man when, to 
the Congregational ministers of Massachu- 
setts, in 1816, he delivered his sermon on 
War, the first of such addresses as have 
found their way into print. “I have been 
induced to select this topic because, after 
the slumber of ages, Christians seem to be 
awakened to the sense of the pacific char- 
acter of their religion, and because I under- 
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stood that this convention were at this an- 
niversary to consider the interesting ques- 
tion, whether no method could be devised 
for enlightening the public mind on the 
nature and guilt of war.’ It is creditable 
to the Congregational ministers of Massa- 
chusetts that, in the first year after the peace, 
they determined that their annual meet- 
ing of 1816 should be given to the considera- 
‘tion of the duty of the Christian Church on this 
subject; and there is no better illustration 
of the value of such meetings and such de- 
terminations than Channing’s admirable 
address delivered at their anniversary In 
1835 he prints another sermon on the same 
subject. “I am aware that to some this 
topic may seem to have political bearings 
which render it unfit for the pulpit, but to 
me it is eminently a moral and a religious 
subject.”” In 1839 he prints his lecture on 
war. And he says boldly and frankly: 
“Tt was prepared with a distinct knowledge 
of the little interest taken in the subject 
by the people at large, and was prepared 
on that very account. It is now published 
in consequence of fresh proofs of the insen- 
sibility of the most of this community to 
the crimes and miseries of war.” 

It is sixty-five years since Channing wrote 
those words; and, of the readers of to-day 
in New England, not one in a hundred can 
guess what was the pending war to which 
he alluded, so ludicrously insufficient were 
the questions of that war fever and its de- 
‘cline. 

One is glad to recollect these references 
to appeals made by the great idealists. The 
reputation of such men as Sumner and 
Channing is indissolubly connected with 
their effort in the cause of International 
Justice. The prophecies of such men have 
been more and more intelligible with every 
year. Chief among the lessons of God to 
man in that century has been the educa- 
tion of men by what are called the physi- 
eal sciences to believe in the brotherhood 
of men. Commerce is no longer the selfish 
struggle for physical wealth. Commerce 
now means the union of mankind, and with 
every step by which that union has been 
promoted has International Justice become 
at once more desired and more assured. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Lay Preaching. 


I suggested not long ago in this column 
that it would give a new interest to the 
Sunday services in our churches if such 
men as Judge Thomas or Charles Eliot or 
Chief Justice Knowlton took the charge of 
the pulpit occasionally in place of the ap- 
proved preacher. I said at the same time 
that this was good Congregationalism, and 
that, if we really carried out the customs of 
our fathers, the minister, after preaching 
on Sunday, would give an opportunity to 
any layman present to say what he thought 
on the subject involved. Since then I have 
stumbled on the following passage in Scot- 
tows’s History of the Early Planters which 
I had forgotten: “Upon the Emergency of 
the Reverend Mr. Wilson, first pastor of 
Boston Church, Return into England, he 
with consent of his Church, left the care of 
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his Flock to Mr. Winthrop, and Mr. Dudly, 
they being then the much Honoured Gov- 
ernour, and Deputy Governour of this Peo- 
ple, who both accepted, and perform’d this 
Charge: Knowing well, that the Princes of 
Juda in King Hezekiahs Reign, were ap- 
pointed to Teach the People in the Law of 
God.” 

If just now any church in Boston. were 
fortunate enough to secure for its services 
in the next five months the assistance al- 
ternately of Gov. Bates and Lieut. Gov. 
Guild, is there any question as to the 
attendance at that church from week to 
week? ®. E. H. 


When the Mists have rolled away. 


When the mists have rolled in splendor 
From the beauty of the hills, 

And the sunshine, warm and tender, 
Falls in kisses on the rills, 

We may read love’s shining letter 
In the rainbow of the spray ; 

We shall know each other better 
When the mists have cleared away. 


We shall know as we are known, 
Never more to walk alone, 

In the dawning of the morning, 
When the mists have cleared away. 


If we err in human blindness 
And forget that we are dust, 

If we miss the law of kindness 
When we struggle to be just, 

Snowy wings of peace shall cover 
All the anguish of to-day 

When the weary watch is over, 
And the mists have cleared away. 


When the silver mist has veiled us 
From the faces of our own, 

Oft we deem their love has failed us, 
And we tread our path alone; 

We should see them near and truly, 
We should trust them day by day, 

Neither love nor blame unduly, 
If the mists were cleared away. 


When the mists have risen above us, 
As our Father knows his own, 

Face to face with those that love us, 
We shall know as we are known; 

Love, beyond the orient meadows 
Floats the golden fringe of day ; 

Heart to heart we’ll bide the shadows 
Till the mists have cleared away. 


We shall know as we are known, 
Never more to walk alone, 

In the dawning of the morning, 
When the mists have cleared away. 


— Annie Herbert Barker. 


English in Ireland. 


One may take it for granted that there 
is a spontaneity about Irish forms of ex- 
pression, however strange they may seem 
to the hearer. They are not’ elaborated, 
not produced to improve the occasion: 
they are perfectly simple, natural, and easy. 
An Irishman does not try to say funny 
things for the sake of being funny or odd 
things for the sake of being odd; and this 
adds to the charm of his conversation, and 
makes it an undying source of interest to 
those who can estimate it at its true stand- 
ard. The difference of forms of expression, 
as indicative of differences of race between 
Ulstermen and Irishmen of the other prov- 
inces, has already been indicated. Take a 
single instance which recently came under 
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the writer’s notice by way of illustration. 
An Ulsterman observed to a friend that it 
was a fine day. In Leinster, Munster, or 
Connaught, the reply would have been, ‘‘It 
is, glory be to God.” But in Ulster the re- 
sponse was, ‘‘Well ye hae yere share o’t.” 
What a difference of temperament and race 
is conveyed by this guarded admission! A 
Southerner, even in the worst and most 
tempestuous weather, will not omit his fa- 
vorite and pious acknowledgment of an 
ever overruling Providence. In the wettest 
weather, when, to use his own formula, ‘‘the 
weather is very fond of the rain,’’ he will 
invariably add, “‘glory be to God.” What 
Englishman or Scotsman would ever dream 
of such a descriptive expression of the Irish 
climate as this, ‘‘The weather is very fond 
of the rain”? There is a sort of caress and 
excuse about it: there is no complaint or 
repining in it. The tone in which it is said 
also implies almost a sort of quiet pride and 
satisfaction that Ireland is keeping up her 
reputation in this respect. At Killarney a 
guide will tell you, during what you con- 
sider a heavy shower, that it’s not rain at 
all, but only a little ‘‘paspiration” off the 
mountain. Cork City has a great reputation 
for rain, and a member of the Munster bar 
has told the writer that he always feels de- 
pressed if it is not raining when he visits 
Cork, as the city is not then living up to 
the name it has got. 

Politeness influences forms of expression 
largely,.and three-fourths of Irishmen are 
all naturally very polite. Politeness does 
not necessarily imply insincerity, though 
Ulstermen say it does; but then it is not 
their line. There is a large town on the 
Northern Counties Railway which, it is said, 
boasts itself as possessing the most polite 
porters on the system. Everything is rela- 
tive. Recently, a lady having secured a 
porter at this station, told him (after her 
small luggage had been removed from the 
carriage) to get the rest of it from the van. 
He returned presently empty-handed, with 
the observation, ‘‘Beg pardon, ma’am, but 
ye’re a liar: there’s nane o’t in the van.”’ 
In the South a similar official would have 
said, ‘‘If it’s in the world, I’ll get it for ye.” 

Education has done a good deal to im- 
prove the native power of expression among 
the poorer classes in Ireland. It has not in 
any way submerged their originality, but 
has enriched their vocabulary with suitable 
material for illustration. There is a certain 
Dan Donovan known to the writer who 
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spends a considerable part of his time in 
the Union. His services are much valued 
there, as he is clever, obliging and handy. 
But at certain intervals Dan must break 
loose and get away into the outside world, 
where, alas! he gets very drunk, and con- 
tinues to be drunk as long as resources last. 
He is in the habit of begging for a ‘‘little 
hand reach” to buy ‘“‘bread”’ at such times. 
If you ask him why he does not stay in the 
Union, he will ask you in return why the 
angels were not content to remain in Paradise; 
or, striking an attitude, he will dramatically 
repeat the lines :— 
““« Adieu, adieu! My native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue; 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew.’ 

“Tell me, now, yere reverence, if Lord Byron 
and his aiquals couldn’t always stay at 
home, why should Dan? Shure, its often, 
when I breaks out of the house, I goes and 
sits at the back of a ditch on a fine soft day, 
and goes over these lines by meself.”” Now 
is not Dan’s “English as spoken in Ireland”’ 
interesting and unique? Where will you 
find his fellow in England or Scotland, his 
fellow in his own rank in life,—where in- 
deed? In the cold spring of 1903, when the 
writer was making a passing observation 
about the weather to a very poor man on 
the road, he replied,— 


“Winter lingers in the lap of May.” 


There are more Dans than one in Ireland.— 
Spectator. 


Chicago Letter. 


One of the chief items of public interest 
in Chicago at the present time is the preva- 
lence of crimes of a violent nature. The 
hold-up man and the burglar are very much 
in evidence. Those who seek to repress 
crime by the strong measures of the police- 
man’s club and the sentence of law, and those 
who seek to cause crime to cease by creating 
higher ideals of life both offer remedies for 
the evil conditions that prevail. Curiously 
enough, the solution offered by the gentle- 
men who occupy the pulpits of our Chicago 
churches, as reported by the daily papers, 
is one of force, while that offered by the 
chief of the Chicago police is one of educa- 
tion. It would seem from this that each 
side sees the futility of its own efforts and 
looks to the methods of the other. One 
clergyman advocated a vigilant committee 
of ten thousand muscular young Christians 
armed with guns. Another held that the 
hanging of half a dozen hold-up men would 
cause the rest to desist from their violent 
practices. The most striking suggestion 
came from the head of the Pinkerton De- 
tective Agency, William A. Pinkerton, who 
advocates the establishment of the whipping- 
post. He claims that the average hold-up 
man is a coward and would shrink from the 
pain of physical punishment to the degree 
of giving up his evil practices. 

The causes of this bad condition in Chicago 
are the strike at the stock-yards, which has 
thrown many men out of work, and has also 
brought many men of bad character to 
the city as strike-breakers. These strike- 
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breakers come for the excitement attendant 
upon strikes and strike-breaking, and, not 
being of the quality to stay steadily at work, 
they swell the ranks of the idle and vicious. 
Chicago is also the centre of trampdom in 
America, and in the autumn the tramps 
from a large area gather here to spend the 
winter. These form a dangerous semi- 
criminal class. ‘This class is recruited, as is 
the criminal, from boys who are not properly 
looked after at home. At night the streets 
of Chicago are thronged by young boys who, 


beginning with petty thefts and violence, 


soon become dangerous to society. 

In view of the fact that harsh measures 
have never in the past kept men from crime, 
we may not expect it to do so now, though 
certainty in punishment following crimes 
always is deterrent, so the fact that criminals 
in Chicago are protected from just punish- 
ment by political influences and bad court 
methods encourages criminality. Also we 
can never again return to the unspeakable 
brutality of the whipping-post, because, to 
deter criminals, it would embrute a com- 
munity. This leaves us with only the cer- 
tainty of punishment if captured as a de- 
terrent which, at the best, in a city that 
offers every opportunity of escape to the 
criminal, is very small, save for the remedy 
that the policeman himself offers; namely, 
education in obedience to law and higher 
ideal of citizenship. And the policeman is 
right, and the preacher is wrong. Our sys- 
tem of education that allows the young to 
become, through neglect, recruits to crimi- 
nality is, in a large measure, to blame. Ed- 
ucation should be made attractive, and every 
one of our expensive school-houses should be 
made social centres in which such useful 
vocations and social ideals should be taught 
as to make the policeman’s club unnecessary. 

Again, the reign of lawless violence is but 
a reflection of the lawless commercial and 
social life of America, which invites, by its 
reckless disregard for law, the violence that it 
condemns because it is a crude and a rude 
way of securing selfish ends. 

A custom has been for some time invading 
Chicago which has at last attained full 
sway, and that is for men to smoke in public 
places of resort. There are but few restau- 
rants in Chicago where smoking is not in- 
dulged in by men, despite the presence of 
women. We have long been accustomed 
to having our pleasures in parks and on 
steamboats and trains marred by the omni- 
present odor of tobacco smoke, but to be 
forced to eat with its flavor in our food quite 
exceeds the limit of what one owes to an- 
other’s pleasure. The selfishness of the 
smokers grows apace, and is fed by the 
timidity or politeness of others. A man 
asks a woman if he may smoke in her pres- 
ence, and she grants the permission through 
a desire not to offend, when in reality she 
may suffer greatly because of the offensive 
smoke. It is in the fact of this public and 
almost universal use of tobacco that our 
boys and girls find encouragement to indulge 
in the deadly cigarette. A reform is surely 
needed, but it will not come until women 
have the courage to express their convic- 
tions and assert their own worth and dignity 
to be above the mere gratification of a sel- 
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fish pleasure on the part of men. A chival- 
rous manhood would not need the word of 
reproof, but yield to womanhood its just 
respect. When a higher estate of man- 
hood is reached, no man will find his pleas- 
ure at the expense of another’s suffering. 

The Chicago churches of our Unitarian 
faith have resumed services since the va- 
cation with a vigor and enthusiasm that 
promises a. successful year’s work. ‘The 
Third Church has given Mr. Weil a warm 
welcome, and he is finding his way into the 
hearts of the people. 

The work of the Western Conference was 
never moving more smoothly. Practically, 
all of our churches have settled ministers, 
and are quietly, yet strongly, pursuing their 
usefulwork, ‘The West is looking forward to 
the annual meeting of the State conferences 
which mark October as the rallying month of 
Western Unitarianism. While our confer- 
ences too nearly approach a mere minister’s 
meeting, the enthusiasm called forth by the 
expression of high ideals and noble purposes 
burns in the pulpits of our churches through 
many weeks after. These conferences bring 
to us some one of the officers of our national 
work and inspire us with a sense of fellow- 
ship which is much needed by the isolated 
workers of the West. This year Dr. Eliot 
is to make the round of the conferences 
which meet at Hinsdale, Ill., October 6, 7; 
Decorah, Iowa, October 11, 12, 13; Mis- 
souri Valley at Topeka, Kan., October 17, 18; 
Duluth, Minn., October 20, 21; Menomonie, 
Wis., October 24, 25; Mount Pleasant, Mich., 
October 26, 27; Marietta, Ohio, October 31 
and November 1, and bring the word of hope 
and courage from his optimistic outlook. 

Ww. M. B. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


A notable meeting of religious liberals in 
Europe, and one in which our Unitarian 
fellowship should take much interest, is the 
twenty-second session of the German Protes- 
tantenverein, which is to occur on the 4th to 
the 7th of October in Berlin. Organized 
forty years ago, under the inspiring leader- 
ship of men like Dr. Daniel Schenkel, Dr, 
Richard Rothe, Dr. Baumgarten-Crusius, 
Baron von Holtzendorff, Prof. Bluntschli, 
and others, it has borne brave testimony for 
freedom and progress in the Evangelical 
Church of Germany, and taken a prominent 
part in the doctrinal development and eccle- 
siastical struggles of the period. In 1866 the 
Christian Register, in three successive num- 
bers, published a translation by the present 
writer of an article which had appeared in the 
German periodical, Die Gartenlaube, and 
which set forth the origin, aims, methods, and 
prominent personalities of this movement. 

Since that day nearly all its founders have- 
passed away. A new generation has ap- 
peared, a new Germany has been created, 
Devoted to material concerns, to commercial 
exploitation, to military prowess, to political 
ambitions, the nation to-day displays a 
lessened interest in religious ideals and church 
life. Under the pressure of a hostile State 
and Church, and the pre-occupation of the 
German people in worldly interests, the 
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Protestant Union has dwindled from the 
350,000 members which it once claimed to 
about 150,000, and is no longer the power for 
liberal thought it was in former days. Yet it 
still boasts many local and subordinate asso- 
ciations, which in special districts wield much 
influence. It maintains a number of pub- 
lications, holds frequent meetings in leading 
German cities, and once in two years unites 
in a congress, whose proceedings are a princi- 
pal factor in the liberal religious life of the 
nation. The Protestantenverein was an at- 
tempt to reconcile the Protestant Church and 
Protestant doctrine with modern science and 
culture, to bridge over the ever-widening 
chasm between them. It was at once a pro- 
test and a struggle against dogmatic narrow- 
ness and intolerance and hierarchical tyranny 
in the Evangelical Church, The same spirit 
of religious freedom and sincerity animates 
its leaders to-day, and the forthcoming session 
promises to be an interesting and fruitful one. 
It will meet in three sections. The first, de- 
voted to Church Polity and Administration, 
will discuss the present defective composition 
of the German church synods and the voting 
power of women in the churches. On the 
latter topic, probably for the first time in the 
history of German church conferences, a 
woman, Miss Martha Zietz, will be listened to, 
—an afterclap of the great Women’s Con- 
gress recently assembled in Berlin, which so 
mightly stirred the German people. The 
second section, dealing with Church Life, will 
treat of public discussions and the religious 
education of youth. 

The third section is devoted to the Church 
and the People, and will consider social de- 
mocracy in its relations to the Church. In 
addition there will be three general sessions. 
At the first, Prof. Dorner of Koenigsberg will 
speak on ‘‘Christian Doctrine in the Light of 
Recent Theological Science.” The second 
will maintain the thesis that only through the 
suppression of Catholicism in both the Roman 
and the Protestant Churches the growing 
power of atheism is to be overcome. The 
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opening sermon is to be preached in the 
Jerusalem Church by Dr. Mehlhorn of Leip- 
zig. ‘There are other gatherings of a social 
and business nature. 

The International Council of Unitarian and 
Other Religious Liberals has received a fra- 
ternal invitation to participate in the session, 
and will be represented by Prof. Estes Burt 
Howard, who will be the bearer of a letter of 
congratulation from the Council, and an in- 
vitation to the Verein to participate in its 
next congress, to be held at Geneva in Sep- 
tember, 1905. ‘The American Unitarian As- 
sociation has sent a similar letter. The 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
will probably be represented by Rev. V. D. 
Davis, editor of the Inquirer, and others, 


FOREIGN LIBERALS IN BOSTON. 

During the coming week, Unitarian circles 
in Boston are to be favored with the presence 
of a number of representative foreign liberals, 
some of whom constitute a section of the 
party of eminent men of science and letters 
whom the St. Louis Exposition has drawn to 
our shores, while others come to our city to 
attend*the great Peace Congress to be held 
next week. 

Among the former are Prof. Jean Réville 
of the Protestant Faculty of the University 
of Paris, where he holds the chair of Christian 
literature. Prof. Réville comes of a family 
distinguished in the annals of French and 
Dutch Protestantism for its scholarship and 
eminent services. His honored father, Prof. 
A. Réville, is professor at the College of 
France, author of many learned works, a 
score of which are in our Boston Public 
Library, a French Life of Theodore Parker 
among them. His book on the ‘‘ Divinity of 
Jesus Christ,’ written from a conservative 
Unitarian standpoint, has just been repub- 
lished in France. 

Prof. Jean Réville also is author of a num- 
ber of books, of which the most recent, 
“Liberal Christianity,” has already appeared 
in four modern languages, including English. 
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But much of his best work is found in the 
pages of the Review of Religious History, 
which he has edited for many years. He is 
president and virtual founder of the Inter- 
national Congress of General Religious His- 
tory, which has just held a brilliant session at 
Geneva. Prof. Réville visited Boston al- 
ready last week to acquaint himself more 
nearly with our Unitarian Church life, and 
was shown much attention. 

Another eminent guest is Prof. Dr. Otto 
Pfleiderer of the University of Berlin, who 
ranks with Prof. Harnack as one of the lights 
of that great school of learning. Besides a 
large number of books and treatises on a 
great variety of theological and critical topics, 
Prof. Pfleiderer is best known as the author 
of two monumental works: ‘‘Das Urchris- 
tentum” (Primitive Christianity) and ‘‘Re- 
ligionsphilosophie.”’ A genial personality, a 
speaker of great power and persuasiveness, 
and a brave witness to liberal religion, it is to 
be regretted that Prof, Pfleiderer’s stay 
among us is so brief, and will afford little op- 
portunity to meet and greet him. 

Prof. A. Wuarin of Geneva, who occupies 
the chair of economics at its ancient univer- 
sity, comes charged with a message to our 
people from the local committee who in Cal- 
vin’s city are engaged in preparing for the 
next session of our International Council, and 
will be warmly received. 

We might include in this list of visiting 
liberals Prof. Harnack of the University of 
Berlin, - whose learned and bold researches 
into the history of dogma have made him 
the pioneer of Christian progress and the 
emancipator of the Church from past thral- 
doms and terrors. Also Rev. Charles Wag- 
ner of Paris, who ranks in that city asa liberal 
and advanced preacher, albeit he has had no 
affiliation with our especial form of church 
life. 

All these, and others of similar calibre and 
character, are to be with us for a brief space; 
and their visit will surely be felt as a benedic- 
tion, It cannot fail to strengthen those sen- 
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timents of international sympathy and co- 
operation between liberals in all lands, which 
the efforts and opportunities of the past few 
years have done more to awaken and further 
than all our previous history. ‘To feel our- 
selves, as Unitarians, a part of this world- 
wide movement for religious liberty, sincerity, 
and fellowship, is to add vastly to our con- 
sciousness of a mission to mankind, and to 
increase and elevate our religious hopes and 
trusts. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

Some forecast of the meetings at Fair- 
haven, Mass., October 26 and 27, may be of 
interest to our Sunday-school workers. The 
chief aim this year is to have a programme 
of what is called a “‘practical” nature. The 
comment is often made that speakers at such 
times treat abstract subjects, “fire over the 
heads”’ of the listeners, meaning by that a 
lack of exact, timely papers regarding the 
working conditions of the Sunday-schools, 

My own view is that both the general and 
special treatment are necessary. We must 
have the vision before we can consider details 
of fulfilment. The architect makes his out- 
lines first and then attends to the completion. 
However, the subject and speakers for this 
year’s auittumnal sessions are chosen because 
of their experience in the matters to be dis- 
cussed. 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY SESSIONS. 

For two years the teachers in the Primary 
and Kindergarten Departments have held 
profitable consultations at a particular meet- 
ing called for their benefit. This will be re- 
peated on Wednesday evening at 4 P.M., and 
Mrs. Lane of Hingham is to have charge of 
the meeting. She is the author of the cur- 
rent leaflet lessons on ‘‘Old Testament 
Stories.”” One charm about this afternoon 
gathering is the freedom and interchange of 
views. It might be called an ‘‘experience 
meeting,’ in which the different teachers 
tell of their problems, ask questions, and get 
help. 

There are many important things that 
may be discussed at this time, among them 
the advisablity of using more material with 
the kindergarten pupils, the right use of 
Bible stories, the place of the blackboard, 
to what degree shall the primary depart- 
ment mingle with the main school, and 
similar interesting points. The kindergarten 
and primary work of Sunday-schools is now 
of prime importance, and those engaged in 
it may well seek every opportunity to 
strengthen their hands. 


SYMPOSIUMS, 

Wednesday evening will be given to a 
regular service, with a sermon by one of our 
leading clergymen, in the new Rogers Me- 
morial Church. On the next day, Thurs- 
day, will come two symposiums, one in the 
forenoon and one in the afternoon. The 
forenoon subject will be ‘‘The Sunday- 
school in its Outward Activities,’ and the 
subject in the afternoon symposium will 
be ‘“‘Chief Needs of Sunday-schools To- 
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day.” There will be three fifteen-minute 
speeches under each topic from authoritative 
sources. In addition to these addresses will 
be two of twenty-five minutes each, one 
on “The Increase of Sunday-school Member- 
ship,” and the other, ‘‘What the Public 
Schools and Sunday-schools can learn from 
each other.’ A devotional meeting early 
in the morning precedes these two sessions. 
For all these various parts acceptances have 
been received, and the entire programme 
will be printed in the advertising columns 
of the Christian Register, October 13 and 20. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 

No less important than all this matter of 
addresses is the regular business session of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, which 
will be held about ten o’clock, Thursday fore- 
noon. ‘There will be the election of officers, 
discussion of the amendment to the by-laws 
changing the date of the annual meeting 
from autumn to Anniversary Week, report 
of the treasurer, and the annual report of the 
directors through the president. This will 
also be the time for presenting any new busi- 
ness and the opportunity for the delegates 
to take the floor in behalf of anything they 
wish to introduce. The hospitality for 
Wednesday night is offered to two delegates. 
If the pastor goes, he counts as one delegate. 
This restriction has been found necessary the 
past few years because of the large number 
who began to attend. On the next day the 
regular quota of three delegates, allowed by 
the society, are entitled to attend, discuss, 
vote, and share the hospitality of the place. 
All interested persons, not delegates, are cor- 
dially welcomed on Thursday to the meet- 
ing and to the collation at noon. It should 
be borne in mind that the Sunday School 
Society and the Fairhaven parish are ear- 
nest in their invitation for Thursday, to all 
those who have at heart the welfare of our 
Sunday-schools. This welfare rests not 
alone in the hands of the Sunday-school 
teachers and superintendents. Neither is 
it consigned to the custody of our ministers 
alone. Upon the parents and friends of the 
young falls a great responsibility. If they 
show interest and co-operation, then the 
whole cause will move forward with double 
prosperity. Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


The Young People’s Society. 


A CORRESPONDING SECRETARY? 


No sooner has one year passed out of our 
doors, carrying with it the record of things 
attempted and of things attained, than 
another appears at our elbow with new re- 
quests. Each makes the same demand, 
“‘Progress!’’ and each hints the special nat- 
ure of the debt we owe it. If we are ready 
to act quickly and faithfully, and if we try 
carefully to adopt methods which shall be 
in harmony with the sort of advance most 
needed, the new year will treat us very 
kindly. Looking out over the work of the 
various young people’s societies from the 
vantage ground of their common point of 
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connection in the National Union, one can 
already see with fair distinctness the shapes 
of some of the letters which go to spell the 
kinds of progress we must aim at during the 
months now at hand. 

The Young People’s Religious Union has 
arrived at that point in its development 
where it seems possible and advisable to 
have some form of a “‘Year Book.’ It is 
hoped that by the end of this year (May, 
1905) something definite may have been ac- 
complished along this line. In the mean 
time there must needs be not a little con- 
sultation with various societies whose busi- 
ness year and whose terms of office present 
some difficulties to the committee in charge 
of this ‘forward movement.’’ The advan- 
tages of such a simple yearly statement and 
list need not be dwelt upon here. As soon 
as any organization like ours gets large 
enough it is almost inevitable that it should 
thus gather itself together visibly and com- 


-pactly atleast once a year. 


In view of the possibility of a Young 
People’s Religious Union Year Book next 
spring,—and as of very great assistance to 
the national secretary in any case,—I should 
like to suggest to all our societies the addition 
of a new officer to their list; namely, a corre- 
sponding secretary, who shall hold office dur- 
ing the entire business year, 

This secretary not only can relieve the 
recording secretary of a part of the work 
which would otherwise fall to that officer, 
but, by undivided attention to the ‘“‘ex- 
trinsic” goodness of the society, can increase 
very much the hold which it may take upon 
other unions, both individually and as mem- 
bers in common of the National Union. 

If our National Union stands for anything, 
it stands for mutuality. The suggestion of 
a corresponding secretary for each society 
is in harmony with our purpose as an or- 
ganization. Such an officer is, in the first 
place, almost a necessity for the successful 
operation of ideas gathered up into trans- 
missible form by the executive office and 
destined to assist the separate societies in 
their special careers. And on the other 
hand, the stock of facts and ideas coming to 
us from the various societies is sure to be 
greatly increased by the presence of these 
special agents for giving and taking infor- 
mation, invitations, and suggestions. 

We are all the more certain of these things 
because we speak from experience; that is 
to say, we know how difficult it is to get 
satisfactory results under a one-secretary 
system. This is especially true in the case 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, since 
the individual societies—many of them— 
elect officers for short terms. It is this con- 
tinual ‘‘ breaking the connection”’ that wastes 
so much time for all concerned, and that 
often renders many of our efforts valueless. 

A corresponding secretary should be one 
of the most loyal and efficient workers of 
the society, for there is much that the office 
may cover if the spirit which fills it really 
‘fills.’ It may well be considered a part 
of this secretary’s duties to keep posted 
upon the ‘Young People’s Society” as it 
appears weekly in the Register and in the 
Monthly Report, with a view to reporting 
regularly anything of special interest to the 
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society or to suggesting action on its part. 
This could not help but be of advantage to 
the local union directly affected, and also to 
the one hundred and forty others indirectly 
concerned. 

Here, then, is one of the rails we hope to 
lay this year, to make our efforts run more 
smoothly. As a matter of organization it 
seems very important at this point. Those 
unions to whom the suggestion has already 
been made in person are ready to fall in 
line. Are you willing to enroll yourself with 
like good will? Don’t wait for the official 
invitation which you will soon receive. 

CARLETON AMES WHEELER, President. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The library of the American Unitarian 
Association, at 25 Beacon Street, is again 
open to its patrons on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, between the hours of 
9 A.M.and 1P.M. At other times the keys 
may be obtained on application to Mr. Fox, 
the assistant secretary. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will hold its first meeting for the year with 
Rev. William Lloyd, at 23 Maple Street, 
Stoneham, on Monday, October 3. Lunch- 
eon at 1.15 P.M. Subject, “Percy Bysshe 
Shelley.” Take Arlington Heights elec- 
trices to Arlington Centre, change for Win- 
chester and Stoneham. Boston & Maine 
train leaves North Station at 12.29. Edgar 
S. Wiers, scribe. 


Every morning through the week of the 
Peace Convention the South Congrega- 
tional Church in Newbury Street will hold 
a religious service, beginning promptly at 
nine o’clock. ‘The services will be conducted 
under the direction of the ministers of that 
church, of Dr, Denison of the Central Church, 
Dr. Rowley of the First Baptist Church, 
Bishop Mallalieu of the Methodist Church, 
Bishop Lawrence of the Episcopal Church, 
and Archbishop Williams of the Catholic 
Church. Clergymen of these different com- 
munions will conduct the services on the 
successive days, though not always in the 
order here given. 


The Worcester Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches will meet 
October 5 and 6 with the First Unitarian 
Society, Upton, of which Rev. Carl G. Horst 
is pastor, On Wednesday evening, at 7.30, 
Rev. James Eells will preach. On Thurs- 
day forenoon, after a devotional service 
conducted by Rey. J. C. Kent, Northboro, 
and a business meeting with reports, an 
address will be given by Rev. A. W. Lord 
m “Beauty of Character: The Vision and 
the Attainment,” with the discussion opened 
by Rev. L. G. Wilson of Hopedale. Rev. 
J. H. Applebee will speak on ‘Boys in the 
Sunday-school,” and the discussion will 
be opened by Rev. J. N. Pardee of Bolton. 
During the afternoon session an address 
will be given by Rev. E. A. Horton, and 
discussion opened by Rev. John Baltzly 
of Hudson. Closing remarks will be made 
by Rev. A. S. Garver, Worcester. 
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The Meadville Conference of Unitarian 
churches will be held in the First Unitarian 
Church of Erie, Pa., October 9 and 10. On 
Sunday the meetings will begin with a Sun- 
day-school song service and an address by 
Mrs. Franklin C. Southworth. Rev. F. C. 
Southworth will preach at 11 A.M.; and the 
Young People’s meeting, with an address 
by Mr. W. D. Smith of Buffalo, will be held 
at 6.45 P.M. At the platform meeting, begin- 
ning at 7.30 P.M., Rev. Minot O. Simons of 
Cleveland, Ohio, will speak on ‘‘The God we 
worship,” Rev. Walter A. Taylor on ‘‘The 
Christ we love,” and Rev. Frederic C. Brown 
of Buffalo on ‘“‘The Church we would build.” 
On Monday, October 10, at 9.30 A.M. a 
paper on ‘‘The Psychology of Practical Re- 
ligion” will be read by Prof. F. C. Doan, 
Ph.D., Meadville Theological School, with 
a general discussion. A business meeting 
will follow, with report of the secretary, Rey. 
Leon A. Harvey, and discussion of our Mis- 
sionary Outlook, led by President South- 
worth. After the election of officers, the 
conference will close with a devotional ser- 
vice, conducted by Prof. H. H. Barber. 


The thirteenth annual conference of the 
Illinois Unitarian and Other Independent 
Societies will be held in Unity Church, 
Hinsdale, Ill., Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 5 and 6. On Wednesday after- 
noon there will be an informal conference 
of ministers on the topic, ‘The Purpose 
and Method of Our Ministry.”” On Wednes- 
day evening thirty-minute addresses on 
“The Religion of the Twentieth Century,” 
by Rev. Parker Stockdale of People’s 
Church, Aurora, and on ‘The Religion of 
the Ages,” by Rev. George Gebauer, Alton, 
will be given. Thursday morning, after 
the address of the president, reports and 
other business, there will be an address by 
Rev. W. M. Backus on ‘“‘The Relation of the 
State Conference to the Western Confer- 
ence and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion.” Mrs. E. N. Delano will speak of 
“The Alliance Outlook,” and a devotional 
meeting will be conducted by Rev. F. A. 
Weil, Chicago. In the afternoon ‘‘The 
Educational Church” will be discussed by 
Rev. Robert C. Bryant, People’s Church, 
Rockford, Rev. D. M. Kirkpatrick, Church 
of Good Will, Streator, and Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. 
thirty-minute addresses will be given,— 
‘The Simple Church” by Rev. J. Vila Blake 
and “The Holy Communion” by Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley. 


Churches. 

Boston.—Church of the Disciples: Ser- 
vices will be resumed next Sunday, October 
2, at 10.30 A.M. Mr. Ames will preach on 
“Those Blessed Peace-makers.”’ Disciples 
school, at 9.45 

BLACKSTONE, Mass.—In Chestnut Hill 
Meeting-house services of worship with ser- 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


On Thursday evening two| 
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Ask your grocer for Dobbins’ Electric Soap, now scents 
a bar. Mother used to pay 16 cents for it. Quality exactly 
samenow. The largest bar, and best soap, of any 5 cent 
white soap made. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Charles Noyes is 


Carrol Street, Norwich, Conn. 


Marrtages. 


In Westford, 25th inst., by Rev. B. H. Bailey, at the 
home of the bride, Walter P. Wright, of Boston, to 
Mabel E. Whitney, of Westford. 


Deaths. 


At Binghamton, N.Y., 26th inst., Mary Dwight, wife 
of Alex E, Andrews, and daughter of the late Charles 
Howard of Springfield, Mass. Age 68 years. 


MRS. EMILY EVERETT. 


Mrs, Emily Everett, as far as known the oldest person 
in Cambridge, Mass., died last week at her home, 23 Berke- 
ley Street, that city, aged one hundred and five years, seven 
month, and nineteen days. She was born in Haverhill, 
Mass., on Feb. 4, 1799, and lived in three centuries. Mrs. 
Everett was the daughter of Rev. Abiel Abbot,D.D. For 
several years she lived in Hallowell, Me., Beverly, and 
Dorchester. She took up her residence in Cambridge in 
1845. Mrs. Everett was married in 1824 to Rev. Stevens 
Everett, who was graduated from Harvard in 1815. Mr. 
Everett wasa Unitarian clergyman and died in Dorchester 
in 1833. Rev. and Mrs. Stevens Everett had four children, 
two sons and two daughters. William A. Everett is the 
only surviving member of the family. 


ADELINE BROWN. 


Miss Adeline Brown of Providence, who died Septem- 
ber 16, in the eighty-fifth year of her age, was one of the 
older generation of Unitarians, and was actively identified 
with the Unitarian fellowship during all the stirring days 
of its formative period. She was an intimate friend of 
Dr. Bellows and Dr. Hedge, and corresponded with them 
for many years, discussing with them on terms of intellect- 
ual equality the vital religious problems of their day. 
Up to her seventieth year she taught classes in the Sun- 
day-school of her own church, and impressed her clear 
spiritual vision and her wide human interest on the minds 
of many generations of young people. She was an active 
worker in several of the philanthropies of Providence, 
generous in her own personal support of them, and won- 
derfully efficient in securing the interest and support of 
others for whatever good cause interested her. In all 
her activities she was constantly making friends. Their 
numbers were legion. She had a positive genius for 
friendship, and numbered among these friends rich and 
poor, wise and simple, old and young. Her intimacy with 
the young, indeed, was most noticeable. While she held 
her old friends to her, and never forgot them, she was 
always making new friends in each rising generation, and 
was kept young in spirit by her unabating interest in their 
ambitions and attainments. 

So the circle of her friends kept widening to the very 
end, and the memory of her life, the thought of her char- 
acter, the influence of her spirit, will bear fruit in many 
hearts for many years. As) MES Eee 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St, Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


| ORSE FOR SALE.—Safe for 


lady to drive 

Not afraid of anything. Weight 1,100. A's» har- 
ness and rubber-tired runabout, 
party try the mare tor a week. 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


I would let a reliable 
Address “ J,’”’ Christian 


WANTED. 

A lady would like a situation as companion to an 
elderly lady, Boston or suburbs preferred. Wages mod- 
erate. Address “L,’’ Christian Register, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston. 


ANTED.—By a lady of refinement position as com- 

panion or housekeeper in or near Boston. Ref- 

erences given and required. Address 574 Warren Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


V HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be bookie: and od ES es in “Old Va.’?? 
Write for facts to one who cha oe Reap, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmon 
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mons were held every Sunday afternoon at 
5 o'clock during July and August. This 
ancient edifice, erected in 1769, stands on 
the brow of a hill midway between Mendon 
and Blackstone, and is reached by carriage 
only. This year’s services were made pos- 
sible through the kindness of Rev. E. W. 
Whitney (Universalist) of Milford, Rev. 
C. A. Roys of Uxbridge, Rev. George W. 
Kent of Providence, the late Rev. Carlton 
A. Staples of Lexington, Rev. B. J. Newman 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., Rev. Alexander Wiswall 
(Trinitarian Congregationalist) of Uxbridge, 
Rev. John Baltzly of Hudson, and Rev. 
Carl G. Horst, all of whom cheerfully gave 
their services. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—Second Unitarian So- 
ciety: Services will be resumed October 2; 
Mr. Chadwick preaching. Subject, ‘The 
Interpretation of Life,’”’ 


DuLuTH, Minn.—Rev. Harry White: The 
annual meeting of the First Unitarian Church 
was held on Thursday evening, September 8. 
The reports of the officers of the different 
societies of the church indicated that society 
was in prosperous and hopeful condition. 
The treasurer was able to report a balance 
of about $40, with all bills paid. The Alli- 
ance started out the new year with nearly 
$70 in the treasury. During the last year 
the Sunday-school had been in a better con- 
dition than for many years. It was able to 
open on the very first Sunday in September 
with an unusually large attendance. Mr. 
White in his remarks at the church meeting 
pointed out that the strength and future of 
the church depended solely on the deepening 
of the religious consciousness among the 
members, upon their personal piety and in- 
dividual consecration. ‘The way in which 


SS 
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Mr. White’s remarks were received revealed 
the presence of the right spirit in the church, 
which was more promising than the balances 
in the treasuries. The State Conference will 
meet with the Duluth Church in October, at 
which time there will be a number of new 
members received into the church and a 
Young People’s Religious Union started. 

Laconia, N.H.—Rev. S. C. Spalding: 
Sunday, September 25, at 7.30 P.M., a Union 
Peace Rally was held in this church, Mr. 
Spalding presiding. Fully four hundred 
persons were present. The following min- 
isters of the city took part, letters being 
read from others who could not attend: 
Rev. J. F. Babb of the Free Baptist Church, 
who spoke on ‘‘The Horrors of War’’; Rev. 
I. J. Bamberg, Baptist Church, Lakeport; 
Rey. G. H. Sharpley, St. James Episcopal 
Church; Rev. W. O. Hornbaker, People’s 
Christian Church. The resolutions, which 
were adopted by a rising vote, were also 
signed by Rev. Father C. R. Hennon, St. 
Joseph’s Church (Irish Catholic) ; Rev. Father 
J. Monge, Sacred Heart Church (French Cath- 
olic); and Rey. W. H. T. Bock, First Bap- 
tist Church; and still other names are prom- 
ised. Mr. Spalding has also devoted the two 
last Sunday mornings to a preparation for 
the coming Peace Congress, his subjects 
having been ‘‘A Declaration of War against 
War” and “Peace on Earth.” 


LoweLL, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. C. T. Billings. Last Sunday and Mon- 
day were made memorable in the history 
of the church by the celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding. 
On Sunday Mr. Billings delivered an his- 
torical discourse, followed by a communion 
service and special exercises in the Sunday- 
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school. The church was profusely deco- 
rated with admirable good taste, and the 
attendance was very large. On Monday 
afternoon a _ service was held in the 
church, at which, after an address of wel- 
come by Mr. Charles H. Coburn, the five 
surviving ministers of the church conducted 
a service and made addresses. They were: 
Mr. Charles E. Grinnell, Dr. Henry Blan- 
chard, Dr. J. L. Seward, Rev. George Batch- 
elor, and the pastor, Mr. Billings. After 
a reception, largely attended, supper was 
served in the vestry, Mr. Billings presid- 
ing. Addresses were made by Mr. George 
L. Hooper, Hon. George F. Richardson, 
Mr. Frank E. Dunbar, Esq., Dr. S. T. Ford, 
Atty.-Gen. Herbert Parker, Dr. James 
De Normandie, and Hon. John D. Long, 
and a poem was furnished by Mr. Joseph 
A, Nesmith. A more full report will be 
furnished next week. 


ROSLINDALE ~(BosTon), Mass.—Roslin- 


dale Unitarian Church: Rev. William H. 


Alexander resigned his pastorate at the close 
of the morning service on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 25, to take effect on or before October 
31. This church, where he has been the 
pastor since Jan. 1, 1901, was organized 
by the late Rev. A. M. Haskell in 1891 
and has in that time erected a fine stone 
edifice. Mr. Alexander was born at Bright- 
lingsea, Essex, England, about forty-two 
years ago. He was pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Marlboro, N.H., and of 
the Congregational church at Weymouth. 
Later he occupied the pulpit of a church 
in Dorchester. He changed his religious 
views, and his Roslindale charge was his 
first pastorate of a church of the Unitarian 
denomination. 
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"THE SCHOOL PROPERTY represents an investment of $40,000, and is situ- 
ated in the high residential part of the city. Two buildings, school resi- 
dence and a modern, completely equipped school-house, containing gymnasium. 
This year there will be accommodations for TWENTY-FIVE GIRL 


is $700 for the school year with music and art extra. 


. Thetuition 
It is NOT A FASHION-~ 


ABLE SCHOOL in the sense that its instruction or influence are superficial in 
It intends to give its girls as rational and as wholesome an edu- 


any respect. F 
cation and training as the best boys’ schools give to boys. 


MAIN RESIDENCE, 


Joun MacDurrFik, Ph. D., 


Pupils, by special 
arrangement, 


may 


school, including ed- 


ucation in all 


its 


branches, at a fixed 


S| total charge. 


The 


EDUCATIONAL 
STANDARDS of the 
school are shown by 
the fact that it is re- 
commended by the 


residents of 


four 


assachusetts col- 


leges. 


School year 


opens September 28. 
Catalogue and Views 
on Request. Address 


PRINCIPALS: 


P.O. Box 1711, 


Mrs. JOHN MacDurFrtm, A. B. 
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ToLEDO, Oxnto,—Church of our Father, 
Rev. A. M. Rihbany: The church began its 
new year on September 4. The pulpit 
themes for the month are: September 4, 
“The Reign of Principle”; September 11, 
“Desire and Foresight”; September 18, 
“The Kingdom of God within”; September 
25, ‘‘Is it True that Whatever~is, is Right”? 
The interest in the work of this church was 
shown by the good attendance at the open- 
ing of the new season. The pastor, Rev. 
A. M. Rihbany, has given the church a 
reputation as an intellectual, and religious 
centre, and consequently it is attracting the 
interest and support of many of Toledo’s 
best citizens, especially the thinkers. 


UxsBrInGE, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Cyrus A. Roys: At the re- 
opening of the church, September 4, the 
pastor preached a very able, comprehensive 
discourse on ‘‘Reflections of ‘Twenty-five 
Years in the Ministry of Religion.” This 
appeared in full in the columns of the local 
paper, with appreciative and congratula- 
tory remarks from the editor. Of Mr. Roys’s 
three pastorates ‘“‘among the heirs of the best 
traditions of New England life” the present 
one of eleven years is the longest. He feels 
that, while life lasts, he ‘‘shall belong to 
the ministry of religion, not on the shelf, 
not beyond the dead line, but in line with 
those who are ever young for the service 
of humanity.” 

WALPOLE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. J. C. 
Allen: On September 4 the church resumed 
services after a month’s intermission, dur- 
ing which the interior of the edifice was 
repainted and decorated by Mortensen & 
Holdensen of Boylston Street, Boston. ‘The 
colors are light yellow and cream, The 
mahogany pulpit, which had suffered many 
things in varnish and polish, was scraped 
and oiled, and has a rich effect against the 
softer colors of the wall behind it. Colonial 
wreathes decorate the frieze and laurel 
vines the panels of the side walls. The 
colors are soft and harmonious, and the 
whole design simple and dignified, in keep- 
ing with the architecture of this colonial 
meeting-house. The initiation of the work 
and meeting of the expense are due to the 
enterprise of the ladies; but Mr, Calvin G, 
Hartshorn, to whose indefatigable labors 
what prosperity the society has is mostly 
due, has given the handsome wainscot four 
feet high on the wall of the alcove in the 
rear of the pulpit. Not only the interior 
of the church is new, but the old hymn- 
books have been replaced by “Hymns for 
Church and Home,” published by the 
American Unitarian Association last year. 
Great pleasure is generally felt in these 
changes, and enthusiasm for the winter’s 
work is stimulated by them. 

Westwoop, Mass.—Rev. George M. 
Bodge: The church resumed services after 
the summer vacation, the first Sunday in 
September, and the pastor, Rev. George 
M. Bodge, having regained his health, 
preached with his old-time vigor and power. 
Rev. E. C. Abbott, the Shakespearian lect- 
urer, occupied the pulpit, Sunday, the 25th, 
and delivered a very interesting sermon on 
“Shakespeare as a Religious Teacher.” 
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PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


are now showing advance 


AUTUMN DESIGNS 


and call particular attention to their display 


Fine Brass Beds 


The new styles include some of the most 
beautiful beds ever exhibited. 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Register Tract Series. | Atlantic Ocean 


Elegant new passenger steamers weekly, 
New York to New Orleans, thence 


No. 1 
No. 2. 


My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon 
$1.00 per hundred, i 

Tue CONGREGATIONAL MegrtnHop: How it ik 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F, Dole, $1.50 per hundred. 

AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev, Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. , 

. CHURCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.¢0 per hundred. ? 

Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine of_the 
yaa yment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger, $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue BREATH oF Lirk. By Rev. H: M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

LiBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. _ $1.00 per hundred. 

JoserH PriestLtey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 
WuatT O'cLock Is 1T IN ReLicion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. {$2.00 per hundred. 
A Sout with Four Winpows Orgn, By Rev, 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
How WE_HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Four SERMons ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred, Single copies, 
6 cents. 

THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

A Workinc Tueory 1n Etuics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 Ga hundred. 

Tue Curistian UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

Tue Unity oF THE CurisTIANyCuuRCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue SupersTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. — By 
ee James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


No, 5. 


at Cross Country 
No. 8, 
Daily trains from New Orleans through 
Louisiana, Texas, New and Old 
Mexico, Arizona and California to San 


Francisco, and thence across the 


No. 9. 
No. 11. 
No. 13. 


No. 14. 

No. 15. ‘ f ‘ O 

No.8 Pacific Ocean 

Via Pacific Mail, Occidental and Oriental 

or Toyo Kisen Kaisha Steamers, for 
all points in Hawaiian Islands, China, 
Japan, Philippines, and around the 
world. 
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pamphlets, maps, time-tables, through 
rates, railroad, steamer or sleeping car 
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By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
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senger Agent, New York City, N.Y.; 
E. E: Currier, N. E. Agent, 170 Wash- 
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P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal.; T. J. 
Anderson, G. P. A., Houston, Texas. 
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Pleasantrics. 


Albert was ill, and the doctor pronounced 
it a case of jaundice, as the parents had 
suspected. ‘How did the doctor know 
what it was?” a neighbor asked Albert's 
little sister, ‘Oh, that’s easy enough. He 
just looked into—the yolks of his eyes.’ 


The Nevada train was slow, and the lady 
complained. At last the conductor answered 
impatiently, “If you don’t like the way the 
train is run, you might get off and walk. Z, 
‘Oh, I can’t,” she answered earnestly. “‘My 
people don’t expect me until the train ar- 
rives. 


A family in the city was seated at dinner 
when the door-bell was rung. The maid 
went to the door. It was noticed that there 
was considerable parleying, and on her re- 
turn the master of the house said, ‘ Well, 
Bridget, who was it?” “It was a gentle- 
man, sir, looking for the wrong house,” re- 
plied Bridget. —Philadelphia Ledger. 


When Mr. Herbert Putnam was in charge 
of the Boston Public Library, a stern-looking 
woman asked one of his clerks for ‘‘The Rec- 
ollections of a Liar.” The clerk told her 
that he couldn’t give her that book, but that 
he could give her “The Recollections of a 
Married Man.” ‘That will do,’ she an- 
swered. “It’s practically the same thing.” 


As an Italian professor of music was leav- 
ing a town in which he had spent several 
years, he dined with some friends from whom 
he had received much kindness during his 
stay there. When bidding farewell to his 
hostess, he said, with an inimitable bow and 
a soulful smile, ‘‘For all de kindness you 
have done me and my vife, we t’ank you; 
and may Providence pickle your entire 
family.” 


A Georgia statesman tells the story of an 
aged darkie who saw an extraordinary look- 
ing instrument in the shop of an optician. 
He gazed in open-mouthed wonder, and 
then, turning to the optician, he asked, 
“What is it, boss?” ‘‘That is an ophthal- 
mometer,’’ replied the optician in his gravest 
manner. ‘‘Sho!” muttered the old man to 
himself, as he backed out of the door, his 
eyes still fastened upon the curious-looking 
thing on the counter. ‘Sho, dat’s what I 
was afeard it was!” 

The lady complained to her dairyman 
regarding the quality of his milk. ‘Short 
o’ grass feed, mum, this time o’ year,” said 
the jocular milkman. “Bless you! them 
cows 0’ mine are just as sorry about it as I 
am. I often stands and watches ’em cry- 
ing—reg’lar cryin’, mum, because they feel 
as how their milk don’t do ’’em credit. You 
don’t believe it?” “Oh, yes! I believe 
it,” said the lady. ‘‘But I wish in future 
you’d see that they don’t drop their tears 
into our can,” 


“That'll be a powerful machine,” said 
a native of the north of Scotland to a 
motorist the other day. ‘‘Yes, it’s a splen- 
did car,” replied the owner proudly. “I 
suppose a car like that will be nearly a hun- 
dred horse- power?” suggested the country- 
man. “No, no,” laughingly replied the 
motorist, “it is only ten-horse. A hundred 
horse- power car would be Jnuch larger.” 
““T wasn’t guessing by size,’ explained the 
Highlander. ‘‘I was going by the smell of 
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Sterling Silver 


COFFEE 
SETS 


51 WASHINGTON-ST 
CORNER-WEST-SF 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ETS, Jan. 1, ae ++ $35,784,010.50 
PPABILITIES 32,560,408.71 


$3,214,603.79 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 

or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 

setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 

Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secreta 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


FALL AND WINTER 


In the heart of the 
Be Utkin. IO XMEO Fr 


In wild, picturesque surroundings, at an altitude of 


1,200 feet. Modern house. Pure mountain spring water. 
Open all seasons. Descriptive Booklet on application. 
EDWARD B. MILLER, Woodland, Ulster 


County, N.Y. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 


Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass, 
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‘Educational. 
PROSPECT. HILL SCHOOL 508 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R, CLARK, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


HOME and DAy SCHOOL for GIRLS at 115 Beacon 
Street, Boston, reopens OCTOBER 4, 1904. 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


Daughters of the late Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, founder 
and principal! for forty-eight years of the Allen School, 
will open at their residence in West Newton a 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
on September 28, 1904. 


For particulars address THe Misses ALLKN, 35 Webster 
Street, West Newton, Mass, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No-Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the ‘President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass. 4oth year. A first-class fittin 

school for fifty pupils. ome care and comforts. Ideal 

location. e-Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D=D., Visitor. 

fs ed JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head 
ster. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS , 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry.’ Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Stroug teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. I}lus- 
trated pamphlet sent free. DR. G. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 
PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Fast Twin-Screw Steamers 
of 11,400 to 15,000 tons. 


Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Cretic . . Sept. 22 Cymric .. Oct.13 


BOSTON DIRECT TO THE | 
a a VIA 
editerranean 
AZORES 
GIBRALTAR NAPLES GENOA 
MARSEILLES ALGIERS ALEXANDRIA 
Canopic . . Oct.8 Romanic . Dec. 10 
Romanic . Oct.29 Canopic . Jan. 7 
Canopic Nov.19 Romanic . . Jan, 28 
ist Class, $65 upward. 
For rates and further information apply to or address 
WHITE STAR LINE, 84 State St., Boston. 


MENEELY & co Esvap.— 


“she gee 8) ea BS. We 
rue enee. tandaerd ” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Beat Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


AT MANU= wi o 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


658 


HN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


“RE 


BOSTON. 
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